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With a Light and Deft Touch 





ITH THIS ISSUE, your editor begins his 

second year in office, with added per- 

spective on the never-ending problem 
of magazine content. Thus it may be useful and 
interesting to review various statements of “edi- 
torial policy” published this past year. In the No- 
vember, 1952 issue wherein a new editor was in- 
troduced, appears this statement, “He (the edi- 
tor) has expressed a desire for manuscripts writ- 
ten expressly for Pat DELTA Kappan in the areas 
of educational philosophy, educational psychol- 
ogy, research, administration and supervision, 
and in the various subject matter fields, the latter 
to be drafted with emphasis on the administra- 
tive aspects of the problems presented.” We have 
used many such articles and seek more. 

In our first issue (December, 1952) are listed 
five classifications of materials wanted. We refer 
would-be contributors to page 81 of that issue. 
The May, 1953 editorial, published on pages 305 
and 325, was devoted to a full-scale outline of 
current interests, together with an invitation to 
write thereon. The invitation still stands. 

From today’s vantage point, we would make 
little or no change in these suggestions. We 
would, perhaps, enlarge upon the basic concept, 
that of acting as a broadening and integrating 
agent. Probably every Kappan reader has under- 
taken graduate study. With graduate work be- 
gins the process of learning more and more about 
less and less until, sometimes at least, it can be 
said that practically everything is known about 
almost nothing. 

Some antidote for this narrowing influence is 
needed, some yeast, some leaven to provide a 
whole loaf instead of the morsels to whick by 
specialization, we devote so much attention. We 
conceive of Pat Detta Kappan as one such 
agent. Furthermore, the wide range of employ- 
ment, of situations held, of interests maintained 
by readers, make it mandatory that Par DetTa 
Kappan be a general magazine. But by general 
we do not mean shallow. While subject matter 
must necessarily be broad, it must also be basic. 
A philosophical statement of what education is 
all about is interesting and important to all. And 
an explanation of the nature of intelligence, for 
example, is equally useful to teacher, principal, 
specialist, superintendent, professor, and college 
President. In short, no subject is too deep, too 
fundamental, for discussion in Pat Dexra Kap- 


PAN, but it must be of general interest, otherwise 
we alienate most readers before they have fin- 
ished the Table of Contents! 

The exercise of judgment upon contents pre- 
sents an editor with his most exciting and exact- 
ing task, particularly when he would give his 
eyeteeth to know what his readers care about. 
Selection is an attempt to answer two questions, 
what should be used, and how it should be pre- 
sented. Earlier editorials call attention to what 
we conceived to be the what. Even more inter- 
esting is the how. 

We constantly receive letters referring to “the 
change in the editorial policy of Pat Detta Kap- 
PAN.” To be quite frank, we are not too much 
aware of the qualities which call forth these 
comments, at least to the extent received, un- 
less it be our steadfast determination not to take 
ourselves too seriously, to think of our readers 
as flesh and blood persons, and to include among 
the contents of the magazine a certain propor- 
tion of serious matter treated lightly, as well as 
the usual generous portion of light matter treat- 
ed seriously. 

We believe that such comments from readers 
are in recognition of our conscious efforts to 
broaden the range of materials presented, to ride 
no hobbies, to indulge in no propaganda, to get 
our inspiration chiefly from the grass roots, and 
to insist upon clear, vivid, pungent, and pithy 
writing upon timely, provocative subjects, light 
or heavy. We suspect, also, that it is partly a 
matter of personality. The concensus of history 
is that no editor is worth his salt without a strong 
one. The evidence is also clear that a publication 
is usually the reflection of it. 

Now lest the wary (and maybe weary) reader 
think that it is our intention to turn Par DELTA 
Kappan into Punch, or Life (original edition), 
let us assure him that we have spent many hours 
in the process (which, for us, passes as deep 
thought) of attempting to determine the bases 
upon which choice of magazine content should 
be made. We shall continue to publish a profes- 
sional journal. But, a statue is not hewn out of 
even the hardest rock with sledge hammers! 

So quarry your thoughts with drill and dyna- 
mite, contributors, but contour them with mallet 
and chisel, with a deft and light touch, and be- 
tween us we shall make a magazine worth read- 
ing, and we'll get it read, yet.—L.A. 
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Research and Future Food Supply 





Through courage, initiative, research, and enterprise the problems of future 
world food supply can and will be solved, said the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in addressing several thousand Vocational-Agriculture stu- 
dents and their advisors. Her emphasis upon research and upon individual 
initiative present interesting implications for both education and agriculture. 





By OVETA CULP HOBBY 


URING THE PAST quarter century you have 
built an organization® which has served 
our country well. It has provided oppor- 

tunities and incentives for its members to ad- 
vance in their chosen profession, and at the same 
time it has encouraged wholesome activities mak- 
ing for good citizenship, for good character and 
for sturdy independence. It is inspiring to realize 
that scattered over the country there are 360,000 
more boys just like you. 

But no matter how important your achieve- 
ments in the past, a challenge faces you to ac- 
complish even greater things in the future. Yes- 
terday’s goal, attained, must be today’s starting 
point. Your future, as individuals and as an or- 
ganization, is one of the two things I want to 
stress today. The other concerns the pressing 
problem of food for a large proportion of man- 
kind—a problem which, if left unsolved, will 
condemn millions of human beings to eventual 
starvation. 

In your Future Farmers of America Creed, 
you say that you believe “in the promise of bet- 
ter days through better ways, even as the better 
things we now enjoy have come up to us from 
the struggles of former years.” Your use of the 
word “struggles” indicates your awareness that 
the better things you now enjoy are the result of 
hardship and work by the generations that pre- 
ceded you. In expressing your belief in still bet- 
ter days you are dedicating yourselves to hard 
work in order to bring about further improve- 
ments for those who will follow you. 

Yet, I venture to say, this technological prog- 
tess, both in terms of the inventions themselves 
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nA? address before the 25th Anniversary Convention, Future 
armers of America, Kansas City, Mo., October 15, 1953. The 
convention was also addressed by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, and by President Eisenhower. 


and their application, has been possible only be- 
cause our people have always been free—free to 
develop their initiative and to seek reward for 
their efforts. This pattern of life was insured by 
our constitution. The great men who framed this 
immortal document possessed qualities that en- 
abled them to translate their faith in freedom 
and human dignity into a living philosophy. This 
philosophy has withstood the test of time and 
changing conditions. 


The Foundations of American Life 


You Future Farmers know about freedom of 
the spirit and incentive for effort. You work hard 
at developing your supervised farming program 
because you know you will receive the profits of 
your enterprise. The calf you fatten gets extra 
attention because you hope to win a prize in the 
livestock show. 

Confidence in one’s abilities, and a sincere be- 
lief in the promise of the future, is a motivating 
force that we must hold and strengthen. 

Another force which must motivate our action 
is conscience. In your FFA Creed you say “in 
being happy myself and playing square with 
those whose happiness depends upon me.” You 
may win the material things of life through your 
individual initiative and you may be fully con- 
fident of your abilities, but you still cannot enjoy 
the fruits of your efforts unless, within you, there 
is a clear conscience which tells you that the 
gains have come from right conduct. 

Independence, freedom, initiative, the dignity 
of the individual—these are foundations of our 
American life that we must hold firm. You, Fu- 
ture Farmers, and other youth of the nation will 
soon be handed the task of preserving this foun- 
dation and strengthening it as other generations 
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have done before you. Whether you be a leader 
chosen by your fellow men to represent them, or 
a citizen exercising your privilege in the voting 
booth, you will need to act with knowledge of 
public affairs and human behavior. 

James Madison once summed it up this way: 
“Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a 
people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.” 


The World Problem of Food : 


And now I would like to dwell on the chal- 
lenge which faces you and future farmers 
throughout the world—the problem of saving 
large numbers of human beings from eventual 
starvation. 

You undoubtedly realize that a great part of 
the world’s troubles today spring from the fact 
that millions of people simply do not have 
enough to eat. Where the next scanty meal is 
coming from—indeed, whether it will come at all 
—is the central fact of their existence. In the 
state of semi-starvation in which they live from 
birth to early death, this perpetual hunger makes 
them an easy prey for those who offer false solu- 
tions for their troubles. 

Some people who have made a study of the 
growth of populations believe that this situation 
will become continually worse as more and more 
hungry mouths are added to the world’s peoples. 
They feel that the production of food cannot 
possibly keep up with the increased need for it, 
since most of the cultivatable areas of the world 
are now producing. They foresee starvation on a 
vast scale. This gloomy prophesy is known as the 
Malthusian theory, since it was first advanced by 
Thomas Malthus. 

The world’s population is increasing tremen- 
dously—at the rate of 55,000 a day or roughly 
20,000,000 a year, according to the population 
experts. Robert Brittain, in a recently published 
book, Let There Be Bread, compares this annual 
increase to an invasion from another planet. Sup- 
pose twenty million refugees from Mars landed 
on the earth every year, demanding food and 
shelter—or else. Such a catastrophe is highly im- 
probable, of course. But we must think about 
feeding over twenty million more “earthlings” 
every year because that is a foreseeable fact. 

Some people may feel that this foreseeable 
fact is something we in well-fed America do not 
have to worry about just yet. But as your broth- 
ers who have fought on battlefields all over the 
world know very well, though hunger may be 
local, the efforts of hunger-inspired revolution 
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are not always local. They can threaten the way 
of life of every one in the world. 

Granting, then, that keeping the worlds’ food 
supply equal to the needs of its growing populh. 
tion is a problem which will be the increasing 
concern of all of us, is there anything that cap 
be done about the problem, and if so, what? 
Many, many men and women of vision answer: 
Yes. A great deal is now being done, and in the 
future human imagination and ingenuity will do 
more. From America, justly famous for its tech. 
nical and scientific knowledge, the world wil 
expect leadership in this great struggle for sur. 
vival. That is why I have spoken of the challenge 
which the next twenty-five years will present to 
the Future Farmers of America. In the Worl 
War against hunger you are already, in a sense 
commissioned officers. 

And in the opinion of many thoughtful men 
today, you will not be assuming leadership in 
a losing battle. A great deal of hard work and 
imagination is already being used to increase 
the worlds’ food supply by discovering new ways 
of growing food in deserts, in the frozen north, 
and in other areas of our planet which hitherto 
have been considered unfit for farming; by de. 
veloping new and better strains of food crops, 
and by cutting losses from plant and animal dis- 
eases, from insects and from rats. 


The Role of Research and Discovery 


I should like to mention a few interesting 
examples of victories and possibilities of future 
victories, as cited by Robert Brittain in the book 
I have mentioned. 

In the North African desert scientists and en- 
gineers are opening up many wells dug by the 
Romans to irrigate this section but which have 
been forgotten or closed up during centuries of 
war and invasion. They are examining the prob- 
lem of obtaining sufficiently cheap and available 
power to dig the deep wells necessary to tap 
huge lake of pure water which lies under the dy 
sand. Solar energy is one suggestion. 

In several countries research is being carried 
on to discover practical ways of purifying, for 
irrigation and factory use, the bountiful sal 
waters of the oceans and the bitter, mineral: 
laden waters of such reservoirs as the Dead Sea. 
Harvard scientists have worked on this problem, 
and it is now being studied extensively, and with 
promising results, by the Weizmann Institute. 

Researchers are also discovering other ways, 
besides providing water, to bring certain barret 
lands into cultivation. In Australia, scientist 
have discovered that a great hitherto barren are 

(Concluded on page 136) 


















































Education for Wisdom 





Formal education is not the equivalent of wisdom. It is amazing how much 
we do not learn in school. We can be exposed to four years of college and yet 
our Degree may only indicate faithful attendance and ability to memorize. We 
may obtain a doctor of philosophy without any philosophic insight and with 
a narrow culture. Often the Ph.D. represents merely the acquirement of knowl- 
edge of a narrow field held by a narrow individual in a narrow manner. 





By FREDERICK MAYER*® 


that too few read serious books after grad- 

uation. They are somewhat like H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esquire, who at the beginning of Mar- 
quand’s story was reading The Education of 
Henry Adams and at the end was still not fin- 
ished with it. We do too much “athletic” reading 
in college. Reading thus becomes like cod-liver 
oil, we know that it is good for us; but we do not 
like it, nevertheless. No wonder that Plato be- 
comes the prelude to the comic page and San- 
tayana the overture to Gorgeous George. 

The partial failure of education can best be 
seen in Babbitt, wherein Sinclair Lewis has clev- 
erly characterized a middle-class father, his son, 
and his daughter. Babbitt is a college graduate 
who has gone to a state university. He has taken 
mostly “useful” subjects; he is remarkably mis- 
informed. After college he did not read serious 
books; instead he received his opinions from the 
editorial page of his newspaper. To Babbitt, col- 
lege was important because it improved his social 
position; in this way he could look down on those 
who had not gone to college. Education aided 
him in making a better living. He had no toler- 
ance for non-essential subjects; they were for the 
high-brows. And no one could consider Babbitt 
a high-brow. 

Yet Babbitt looked up to Howard Littlefield, 
his neighbor. Littlefield was a Phi Beta Kappa 
who could quote statistics for hours, and whose 
mind had an amazing capacity for facts. But he 
hever examined his basic assumptions. To him 
world history was the story from eolithic times 
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to Zenith and Howard Littlefield. His values were 
conditioned by the idols of the time. Like Bab- 
bitt, he measured knowledge in material terms. 
He would readily sell out to the highest bidder. 

Babbitt’s son hated school with religious fer- 
vor. He hated especially Latin. He looked down 
upon his teachers who made so little money, and 
who had no understanding of the desires of 
youth. He wanted adventure, not knowledge. 
School to him was a miniature jail. 

Babbitt’s daughter had gone to finishing school 
and this fact had “finished” her education. She 
had been exposed to Freud, Darwin, and Nietz- 
sche, and she could discuss these writers at length 
without understanding them. She was remarkably 
ignorant after sixteen years of formal education. 
This did not prevent her from being snobbish and 
patronizing those who had not gone to college. 


A LIFE OF NOISY FUTILITY 


Education, to be fruitful, should be based 
upon the realization of our ignorance. As Mon- 
taigne said in Apologie de Raimond Sebond, 
“Let man make me understand by the force of 
his reason, upon what foundations he has built 
those great advantages he thinks he has over 
other creatures. Who has made him believe that 
this admirable motion of the celestial arch, the 
eternal light of those luminaries that roll so high 
over his head, the wondrous and fearful motions 
of that infinite ocean, should be established and 
continue so many ages for his service and con- 
venience? Can anything be imagined so ridicu- 
lous, that this miserable and wretched creature, 
who is not so much as master of himself, but sub- 
ject to the injuries of all things, should call him- 
self an emperor of the world, of which he has 
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not power to know the least part, much less to 
command the whole?” 

Nicholas of Cusa once said that knowledge 
moves from human to divine ignorance. As we 
start our process of inquiry, we find a world of 
chaos; as we end it, chaos still remains, but there 
is order and coherence in it. Science advances 
by upsetting the equilibrium which the world of 
our common sense establishes. To the genuine 
scientist, as Poincaré points out, all facts are 
problems, all dogmas assumptions, and all truths 
hypotheses. 

Not to be certain of our conclusions, not to 
hold our views in a rigid manner indicates a 
mature philosophy of life and history. Does not 
the theory of evolution indicate the omnipresence 
of change? Is not intellectual rigidity a sign of 
regression? 


Our Merits May Be Accidental 


Like Kant, we often establish categories of ex- 
perience and then try to put life into these pre- 
conceived concepts. Durkheim suggests that no 
universal a priori categories exist; they are prod- 
ucts of our social environment, merely auxiliary 
concepts by which experience is classified. We 
forget that categories are not things-in-them- 
selves, but merely symbols of experience through 
which we try to establish order and unity. Life 
goes beyond the categories of knowledge, for 
life offers infinite possibilities, a combination of 
a multitude of essences, of which our mind 
knows only a few. Existence itself is an exercise 
in limitation; knowledge, as the reflection of ex- 
istence, must recognize its fallibilistic structure. 

All this implies humility, a frank recognition 
that our merits may be accidental. It means that 
we recognize our debt to the past, that the proc- 
ess of learning is greater than the individual. 

For knowledge is cumulative. We build upon 
the foundations of yesterday. No theory develops 
in a social vacuum. Thus Einstein’s theory of rel- 
ativity depended upon the development of non- 
Euclidean geometry; Einstein benefited greatly 
from the reading of Mach and Kant. In earlier 
times Copernicus was stimulated by his knowl- 
edge of the pre-Socratic thinkers, who had chal- 
lenged the geo-centric view of the universe. 

Gestalt psychologists like Wertheimer, Lewin, 
and Kohler are correct when they point to pat- 
tern as the fundamental fact of existence. The 
whole does determine the structure of the parts. 
We develop individuality because of history, not 
just by self-conscious striving. Our achievements, 
in part, are products of the Zeitgeist. 





1 Montaigne, Essais, II, Chap. XII, English trans. by William 
Hazlitt, The Works of Michael de Montaigne, p. 205. 
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Humility implies both a recognition of the im- 
portance of reason and what Santayana calls “the 
wisdom of the heart.” Thus we see knowledge, 
not as a possession but as a process, not as an 
entity but as a quest, not as an achievement, but 
as an adventure. 


Ephemeral Self for Eternal Self 


Humility implies recognition that our views 
may be mistaken and that our philosophy is sub- 
ject to change. When we study the views of the 
great philosophers we see how their ideas change, 
Take Nietzsche as an example. In his youth he 
was dominated by the ideas of Schopenhauer; in 
his more mature years by Wagner, later by Vol- 
taire, and just before his insanity by the ideals 
of Zoroaster. In his early years he was extremely 
nationalistic, in his later years he tried to be a 
good European. All this may imply inconsistency 
to the academic historian, but does it not actu- 
ally mean that Nietzsche was a mirror of his 
times and that he subordinated consistency to 
sincerity? 

I do not believe, then, that there is only one 
philosophy or but one theory of education. If 
there were only one true philosophy, how could 
it encompass all the shades and varieties of expe- 
rience? How could it account for the pluralistic 
structure of the world? How could it be recon- 
ciled with the fact of empirical diversity? Dog- 
matism in philosophy is usually a sign of pro- 
vincialism. We mistake our own tribe for the uni- 
verse; our own conclusions for ultimate truth; we 
set up, in Toynbee’s words, the ephemeral self 
for the eternal self. 


Usually Suppresses the Evidence 


The dogmatist in philosophy, education, and 
religion usually suppresses part of the evidence. 
He sees more similarity than variety. He forms 
pre-conceived conclusions and then selects those 
“facts” which fit his conclusions. He approaches 
the book of the world with a veil consisting of 
his own ego-centricity. His greatest weakness is 
that he is unwilling to learn. He views life from 
the standpoint of finality, not as an explorer. 

Note how different the scientific spirit is from 
that of dogmatism. The genuine scientist sees the 
flux of life. He acknowledges his debt to other 
researchers, he indicates that his conclusion is 
tentative, and he points out further areas of ex- 
ploration and inquiry. 

Does this imply that all philosophies are com- 
pletely relative? Does this mean the elimination 
of value judgements? Does this attitude stand for 
complete skepticism? The answer is no; philoso- 
phy can be judged by its consequences —ideal 
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and actual, by its capacity to enrich and to sus- 
tain life and, above all, by its contribution to 
the enlightenment of man. We can ask such 
questions as the following: Does the philosophy 
we hold lead to an affirmative view of life? Is it 
designed for the few or the many? Will it expand 
or narrow civilization? Is it in accordance with 
scientific ideals or does it support a pre-scien- 
tific view of life? 

The importance of philosophy must not be 
underestimated. We all have a rendezvous with 
philosophy; but some of us live merely by cus- 
tom and tradition; some exist on a vegetative, but 
not on a rational level. The result is a life of 
noisy futility. 

The philosopher, like the teacher, has a grave 
responsibility. He can either advance or retard 
civilization. His voice may aid the forces of de- 
struction or those of creativity. Unfortunately, 
too many thinkers in modern times, like Spengler, 
Pareto, and Heidegger, have become willing ad- 
herents of totalitarianism. Others, like many log- 
ical empiricists, have developed a cult of irre- 
sponsibility. They have been overwhelmed by 
the scientific method and are so concerned with 
linguistic problems that they have left the social 
arena to demagogues and fanatics. 


BUILDINGS IN SEARCH OF A SOUL 


Educational administrators, especially, can 
benefit from a deeper philosophical view of life. 
Too often they are interested in buildings, rather 
than teachers; and too often they develop auto- 
cratic tendencies. I talked to an administrator a 
short time ago who said that he believed in de- 
mocracy in education. I had to smile, for his 
faculty lived in a state of virtual serfdom, his of- 
fice was inaccessible to the ordinary professor; 
teachers had to bargain with him to get a raise. 
He conducted faculty meetings like Hitler ad- 
dressing the Reichstag. Apparently, he did not 
realize the dualism between his pretension and 
the actuality. 

Too many educational organizations have no 
central purpose, or if they do, it is an inferior 
one. Once I asked a Harvard administrator what 
the central purpose of Harvard was. He pon- 
dered for a moment and then replied with con- 
viction: “To develop Harvard men.” Too often 
the curriculum centers around the athletic stadi- 
um. Some enterprising colleges are now giving 
Ph.D.’s in mortuary science (This should please 
Forest Lawn)! Many universities apparently are 
4 collection of buildings in search of a soul. 

The reading matter of some administrators is 
the telephone book, as Hutchins pointed out. 
This may be an exaggeration, but it describes 
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the intellectual wasteland so prevalent among 
some educational leaders. This results in the cult 
of expediency, and in looking upon educational 
institutions as business organizations. The task 
of education is not merely to reflect life, but to 
create new patterns of existence. 


Insistent Opponents of Change 


Administrators frequently are the most insist- 
ent (and consistent ) opponents to change, partly 
because experimentation is expensive and partly 
because they tend to live in the past. They often 
lose touch with both teachers and students and 
thus live in a type of administrative purgatory, 
filled with graphs, statistics, and worries respect- 
ing public relations. 

We should not be too hard on administrators. 
By nature many of them tend to be timid, and 
they are invariably afraid of adverse public criti- 
cism. A dean once said to a new faculty member: 
“Now remember, I just don’t want any trouble!” 

School boards and boards of trustees can con- 
tribute much to the advancement of education. 
In the past, they have often yielded to pressure 
groups, and they have frequently been guided by 
economic determinism. They have saved money 
foolishly by under-paying teachers. This has been 
a contributing cause of the wholesale exodus of 
instructors from the teaching profession. To pay 
a teacher less than a mechanic or a plumber in- 
dicates a disrespect for knowledge. The more we 
promote a fair recognition of the teaching pro- 
fession, the more we expand the democratic way 
of life. Democracy, it must be remembered, de- 
pends on the cultivation of reason; it rests on in- 
telligent choice which is best promoted through 
great teachers and great administrators. 

A mature and profound philosophy of educa- 
tion is especially needed by the teacher. Too 
often the teacher is intellectually sterile, too often 
he does not keep up with current research, too 
often he does not expand his cultural back- 
ground. In many cases the learning of subject 
matter becomes the goal of education. Students 
are reduced to numbers; their relationship to the 
teacher tends to become mechanical. 


Am I an Unforgettable Event? 


Philosophy can give the teacher a more pro- 
found vision of the possibilities of education. He 
can be inspired by great thinkers like Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Dewey. Philosophy can 
make education more pleasurable and profound. 
Ultimately, what matters in education is the re- 
lationship between teacher and student. The 
teacher should ask himself the following ques- 
tions: Am I really reaching the student? Am I 
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creating constructive attitudes? Am I an unfor- 
gettable event in the life of the student? 
Kierkegaard, the great Danish thinker, said 
that as we reduce life to its essentials only two 
realities remain: Man and God. In attempting to 
find salvation, Kierkegaard was not concerned 
with the externals of religion; the spiritual life 
to him was an intensely personal matter. This 
existential philosophy can be applied to educa- 
tion. Beyond the subject matter, beyond compe- 
tence in basic skills, beyond extracurricular activ- 
ities is the relationship between teacher and 
student. Both want to be educated. The teacher 
has a headstart, his experience is more profound, 
he has learned more facts, but his education is 
never complete. If he rests upon his laurels, if 
he regards his achievements in a complacent 
manner, he ceases to be a teacher, and he be- 
comes a pedant—an intellectual version of ar- 
rested evolution. The learning process in educa- 
tion must be reciprocal; otherwise education 
becomes a soliloquy on the part of the teacher. 
Thoreau said that he had never met a man who 
was completely awake. I have certainly never 
met a teacher who lived up to his potentialities. 
Too many teachers instruct as if they were deal- 
ing with objects instead of vital human beings. 
The teacher should not take his knowledge too 
seriously. Nature can be a better guide than the 
text-book. Here he can learn from Whitman: 


“When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in 
columns before me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, 
to add, divide, and measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he 
lectured with much applause in the lecture- 
room, 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and 
sick. 


Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by 
myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time 
to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.”! 


Tuition has risen by 66 per cent in the Jast decade, 
and will be up 100 per cent with next year’s in- 
crease, and income from endowment has gone up 51 
per cent. But the academic expenses of the college 
have increased 122 per cent! In a situation such as 
this it’s obvious that a college needs every dollar of 
endowment income to maintain its present standards. 
—Oberlin Today. 


1 Whitman, When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer. 
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RESEARCH AND FUTURE FOOD SUPPLY 
(Concluded from page 132) 


known as the Ninety Mile Desert can be made 
highly productive by the addition to the soil of 
minute quantities of cobalt, copper and certain 
other minerals, at low cost. 


Masters of Environment 

In the far north where the land is frozen for 
a large part of the year progress is also being 
made to increase profitable cultivation. For ex- 
ample, apples, cherries, and pears are being 
raised in the Arctic on shrubs trained to run 
along the ground, where they can be protected 
in winter and thus escape the icy winds. 

In addition to the deserts and the frozen lands, 
the third great, hitherto undeveloped source of 
food for the hungry people of the future is the 
Tropics, and especially the vast, now almost un- 
inhabited valley of the Amazon. Here an inter- 
esting undertaking, called the Hylean Amazon 
project, under sponsorship of Unesco, seeks to 
explore, bit by bit, the settlement possibilities of 
the great region and to draw up practical sug- 
gestions for turning it into a place where men 
can live and produce crops. 

Now, what is the significance of these exam- 
ples I have cited of man’s present victories and 
advances—toward victories in the world-wide 
battle against want and starvation? The lesson 
we can draw, the belief we can cherish is, it 
seems to me, just this: Men have the skill to 
master their environment, if they are willing to 
use that skill with vision and imagination. The 
future will present great problems for us to 
solve, but solution is within our abilities. 

To think of these problems is sobering, but it 
is also exhilarating. It gives your generation a 
wide-angled vision of the world, and of your 
role in it. I feel sure you will assume that role. 





Last Call 


Unless your dues for the current (45th) 
fiscal year are received in the Homewood office 
by December 10, you will not get the January 
issue of Pat Detta Kappan. Read again the 
notice in previous issues. 

If you are in arrears, send dues immediately 
to your chapter (see back cover, November 
issue for the address) with instructions to re- 
mit at once to the central office, or send your 
dues direct. Don’t lose your record for con- 
tinuous good standing, and don’t miss an issue 
of Put Detta Kappan. 

















Discipline as a Means of Development 





—— 


Most teacher trainees find that discipline is one of the major problems in stu- 
dent teaching. As they experience and study discipline, they find further, that 
it is a matter of permanent and persistent concern in all classrooms; also, that 
it does have a place in the development of children. If so persistent, and if so 
valuable in the development of the learner, it should be worth while to exam- 
ine the basic meanings of discipline, to offer suggestions, and to help teachers 
understand it as a means for development, as well as a method of maintaining 
acceptable individual and group behavior with self-discipline the objective. 





By THOMAS J. 


HEN STUDYING a concept of such funda- 

mental nature as discipline, it is often 

advisable to consult our old friend, the 

dictionary. Webster's reveals eight shades of 
meaning of the term, discipline. They are: 


(1) education, training, drill; a treatment suitable 
to a disciple or learner 

(2) subject to rule; habit of obedience 

(3) correction, chastisement; training through 
suffering 

(4) a subject of instruction, a course of study, a 
branch of knowledge 

(5) asystem of essential rules and duties 

(6) development of character through trouble, 
adversity, or anxiety 

(7) obedience; submission to control 

(8) order, as maintained in a schoolroom. 


In addition to these eight shades of meaning, 
statements which supplement these meanings 
and which develop a framework for the study 
of the important matter of discipline, follow. 

Raleigh Schorling thinks the procedure in 
discipline should be both positive and construc- 
tive, and says, 


“This positive phase of discipline is fundamen- 
tally a program in character building.” 


Another statement emphasizes discipline as an 
all-pervading element rather than a separate one, 


“Education is not conceived of chiefly as a dis- 
ciplinary process designed to restrain undesirable 
traits. Discipline is not a separate factor which is the 


*Thomas J. Caruthers is Director of Teacher Education, State 
Teachers College, Salisbury, Maryland. 
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end product of a particular educational experience 
obtainable with particular subject matter.”? 


Some general and broader values of discipline 
are listed by Olson when he says, 


“The goals of most theories of discipline are some- 
thing more than obedience; they also include con- 
cepts of self-reliance, self-control, initiative, and in- 
dependence of action.”® 


The various shades of dictionary meanings, to- 
gether with these supplemental statements, cover 
a wide range of thought and include significant 
leads for the study of discipline. Perhaps a con- 
sideration of the origins of the meanings listed 
would strengthen belief in their validity. Are 
these meanings merely descriptive or did they 
naturally evolve from human experience? Were 
they inevitable developments as man lived in his 
physical universe? We find in general philosophy 
a basic question which may be the background 
for some of the meanings listed. Much time was 
spent by philosophers on the questions: 


Which is primary, the physical universe or man 
(the human race)? 

Does the physical universe take precedence over 
man? 

Is man merely an incident in the universe and, 
hence, secondary, and must he obey its immutable 
laws and forces? 


This last question may be the source of the 

1 Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1949, page 90. 

2Gerald A. Yoakum and Robert G. Simpson, Modern Methods 
and Techniques of Teaching. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949, page 24. 

3 Williard C. Olson, Child Development. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1949, page 227. 
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concepts of obedience, chastisement and suffer- 
ing. The believers in the primacy of the physical 
universe have been described as followers of a 
universe centered philosophy. Those who believe 
that man is primary are described as being man 
centered, with the philosophy that “Man is the 
measure of all things.” 


External or Internal Authority 

The assumption that the physical universe is 
primary has given rise to what is sometimes de- 
scribed as the discipline which comes from one’s 
external environment. It has been regarded as 
one phase of external authority. The assumption 
that man is primary places discipline in the inner 
nature of man, i.e., his dominant urges, bodily 
desires, and organismic demands. It follows that 
these natural inner characteristics constitute in- 
ternal authority. 

These two kinds of authority, external and 
internal, would appear to set up the framework 
within which man has his life experiences. As he 
undergoes experience, one phase of discipline 
seems to be that of developing an acceptance of, 
and an adjustment to, all the external, physical 
forces which he cannot or will not resist, modify, 
or control. Another phase, perhaps the more 
difficult one, is the acceptance of, and adjustment 
to his external social environment. This involves 
all forms of group controls together with self- 
control. The securing of food, clothing, shelter, 
protection, and recreation is man’s major concern 
and on this enterprise the whole gamut of the 
meanings of discipline must impinge. Here, then, 
is the clue for setting up a pattern of procedure 
for dealing with the problems of discipline. 


The Content of Discipline 

One meaning (4) says discipline is instruction, 
a course of study, a branch of knowledge. We 
observe two basic implications in this definition, 
i.e., discipline can be taught, and discipline has 
a content. In consideration of our two environ- 
ments, the physical and the social, it is apparent 
that a knowledge of the physical and biological 
sciences would reveal, first, those phases of our 
physical environment which can be controlled 
and hence, adjusted to man’s needs and desires, 
and second, those elements which cannot be 
controlled and hence must be adjusted to by 
man. Knowledge of our social environment re- 
veals a similar comprehension of what laws of 
society can be modified and controlled and what 
laws must be accepted and adjusted to. It is evi- 
dent sociology and psychology can be valuable 
sources of information relating to the problem of 
discipline. If, then, knowledge and instruction 
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are accepted as one meaning of discipline, we 
have one very clear means and technique for 
attacking the problem. 

Further support of the idea of discipline as 
content is indicated by including (5) a system of 
essential rules and duties, and (7) obedience; 
submission to control. For instance, men became 
the disciples of Christ because they accepted His 
doctrine and instruction. After the church was 
established, rules and duties were adopted and 
these have become canons of faith. Instruction, 
doctrine, and prescribed rules and duties became 
effective means of social contro] and thus made 
a contribution to discipline. 


Good Discipline Follows Acceptance 

The idea that discipline is a treatment suitable 
to a learner has obvious implications for organ- 
ized education. The teacher who is really skilled 
in disciplinary procedure is the one who causes 
the learner to see that discipline is desirable. 
This tends to bring about acceptance on the 
part of the learner, and good discipline results, 
Acceptance is best secured when all phases of 
discipline are put on a rational basis. Good rea- 
sons for doing or not doing things foster ready 
acceptance, intelligent conformity, and a high 
degree of permanency in self-control. 

The definition of discipline which considers it 
as order maintained in a schoolroom points di- 
rectly to a most important phase of educational 
procedure. When peer group processes operate 
and personalities interact, the need is greatest 
for order as a means of developing the individual 
within his immediate social environment. 

With the definitions of discipline and the sug- 
gested framework as a background, considera- 
tion of a few basic questions is appropriate for 
those who deal with prospective teachers. Can 
discipline be taught? Is there a definite content? 
Is there a definite set of principles? Can students 
be taught to discipline? In the final analysis, is 
personality the major influence in securing order 
and good behavior. 


Suggestions for Teaching Discipline 

These questions make necessary an attempt to 
list suggestions intended for use in teaching 
trainees how to discipline. The list follows: 


1. Make an effort to win as much followership 4 
possible. This will depend on what you teach 
how you teach it. Look well, then, to the curriculum 
and to your basic principles of teaching. 

2. Consider carefully the sources of information 
on subject matter content. This will consist of the 
curriculum the child is to follow and some bran 
of knowledge you have studied, especially sociology 


and psychology. 
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3. When a “case of discipline” or undesirable 
behavior becomes evident, let your first step be in- 
vestigation and study, and your second one pre- 
scription and application of appropriate treatment. 
In the “old school” the teacher had treatments ever 
ready for immediate application! 

4. Master the subject matter you are teaching and 
have your procedures clearly and definitely planned. 
This will enable you to “out-think” the pupils and 
hence, to gain mental leadership of the class. 

5. Be on the alert for suggestions or leads which 
come from the pupils during class activities. While 
plans should be clear and definite, consider them 
flexible and do not hesitate to deviate from the pre- 
planned course of procedure. 

6. Conduct the class so that both pupils and teach- 
er will develop a feeling of progress. To accomplish 
this, be systematic in your procedures, be sure that 
significant questions and answers are properly em- 
phasized, put decision into your tone of voice and 
let the tempo be determined by the ongoing events 
during the class period. It is considered a good prin- 
ciple to teach as slowly and calmly as the class will 
permit. 

7. Make all assignments on a rational basis and, 
so far as possible, make them in terms of service to 
the learner. It is not considered best for the teacher 
to say, “J want you to do this for tomorrow,” but 
rather say, “From our study today you seem to need 
to do so and so for tomorrow,” or “It will help you 
to remember if you will write a number of sentences 
for tomorrow.” Frequently, one can guide the pupils 
into making their own assignments in relation to 
their felt needs. 

8. Overlook some minor lapses of behavior. Do 
not act on every little infraction. This tends to estab- 
lish a feeling that the teacher is reasonable and to 
leave the pupil with a slight feeling of guilt which 
may be more effective on his future behavior than 
if the teacher had taken some form of overt action. 

9. Encourage self-government and set up an ap- 
propriate classroom organization. Elect officers, set 
up aims and prescribed duties and privileges. Act- 
ing as an organization the room can take charge of 
opening exercises, care of the room, dismissal and 
assembly, and in certain types of classroom pro- 
cedures even take charge of the class period. Self- 
government tends to stimulate self-discipline. 

10. Use coercion only when other methods fail. 
Do this cautiously and as a last resort, but psycholog- 
ical support can be found for forcing a pupil to do 
something which he would not do voluntarily. 

11. Remember, finally, that the personality of the 
teacher is a major factor in gaining and maintaining 
order in and out of the classroom. The physique of 
the teacher, his manner of dress, voice, speech, his 
industry, and his sincerity of purpose are major in- 
fluences in determining his ability to influence be- 
havior for good. 


The above list is neither exhaustive nor ex- 
clusive, but it contains the major principles and 
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areas of discipline the writer would teach be- 
ginners and which, also, will be suggestions to 
teachers in service. 

When a teacher sees discipline in its broadest 
sense and realizes that it is a great factor in the 
development of desirable personalities, *vhen he 
can accept it as a field of study, then the matter 
of securing suitable behavior will not be dreaded 
nor feared. 


The Discipline of Achievement 


Much sobering inspiration may be gained by 
considering and observing those qualities neces- 
sary in facing the persistent problems of life. 
Remember the stamina it takes to stand up un- 
der major disappointments and traumatic experi- 
ences. Consider, also, the persistence and self- 
control necessary for achievement. Observe the 
skilled musician: how many thousands of times 
he has practiced, what mental and physical ef- 
fort he has put forth; and the satisfaction ob- 
tained from progress and accomplishment. This 
is discipline in nearly ail its phases. 

Perhaps maximum development is reached 
when the pupil accepts the various phases of dis- 
cipline and transforms them from external au- 
thority to internal authority. We may appropri- 
ately regard learning, knowledge, and personali- 
ty as resultants of the interaction of external 
forces and internal characteristics. Thus we see 
the possibilities of continuous learning and the 
continuing development of personality. 


Self-Discipline the Highest Goal 


This development is a process aided by the 
guidance of many personalities, by acquired 
knowledge, by experiences in the peer group, by 
reasoned action, and by the organization of ex- 
periences designed to result in the highest and 
most nearly permanent form of discipline, viz, 
self-discipline. The teacher who says, “Children, 
if you need me to help you leave and return to 
the room in an orderly manner, I will do so, but 
I believe you can and want to do this without 
help,” or again, when a group needs to go to the 
library, says, “Do you need a monitor? Can you 
not work earnestly and orderly under your own 
controls?” is definitely moving toward the high- 
est goals, self-control and self-discipline. 

A good teacher has been defined as one who 
makes himself progressively unnecessary. This 
characteristic is especially applicable in the 
achievement of pupil self-discipline. Personality 
is rather mature when a child, or a youth, takes 
a substantial degree of responsibility for his own 
actions. This appears to be an adequate reason 
for regarding discipline in its broadest sense and 
for looking upon it as a means of development. 








Before You Accept the Nomination— 





It is flattering to the ego to be addressed as 
Mr. President, Mr. Treasurer, or Mr. Secretary, 
but is the danger worth it? Every time that the 
president of a teachers association takes action, 
or the treasurer collects dues, there is a very real 
danger that the individual will, or at least could 
be held personally liable for the actions he has 
undertaken in the name of the association. Do 
you want this responsibility? 





OST OF THE TEACHERS associations in the 
M United States, and there are several 
thousand, are like Topsy—they “jest 
growed.” Little effort has been put into the plan- 
ning of the organization structure, in most cases, 
with the result that tradition or custom rules the 
procedure of the group. In many cases the of- 
ficers, current and past, wish to keep the organi- 
zation as simple as possible so that they will have 
a minimum of paper work. There are other rea- 
sons, such as a desire for continued personal po- 
litical control of the organization, which also 
help keep the “simple and flexible plan” of or- 
ganization in operation. 

Briefly, the person who accepts an office in a 
teachers association may be exposing himself to 
considerable legal jeopardy. It is a compliment 
to the teachers who make up these organizations 
that there has been so little trouble. The ostrich 
approach to the problem is not satisfactory, how- 
ever. Simply saying that “I don't care about 
possible legal liability—it can’t happen to me—,” 
is only an attempt to say “If I shut my eyes 
maybe it will go away,” and to convince one’s 
self that there are no legal problems involved. 

One of the important reasons why most, if 
not all, teachers associations should have written 
constitutions is semi-legal in nature. While a 
number of teachers associations do not have writ- 
ten constitutions and appear to function to the 
satisfaction of the members, it may be that such 


* Bruce I. Blackstone (Beta Omega ’32) is Associate Profes- 
sor and Acting Head, Departments of Secretarial Studies and 
Business Education, University of Idaho, Moscew, Idaho. 
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associations and their officers are in legal jeop- 
ardy for some of their acts. When an unincorpo- 
rated association accumulates money, acquires or 
disposes of property other than money, or enters 
into business contracts for some purpose—rent- 
ing a hotel for a convention, printing a periodical 
or yearbook, or any of many other possible ac- 
tions—there is a possibility of legal liability, 
The officers who enter into such activities or con- 
tracts for the association may be held personally 
liable for financial obligations or for any deficit 
of funds, unless there is evidence that they have 
been authorized to undertake them in behalf of 
the association. The following quotation states 
the legal position: 

Unincorporated associations, clubs and _ societies 
unless recognized by statute have no legal existence, 
Accordingly, in the absence of statutory authoriza- 
tion such organizations cannot take or hold prop- 
erty in the association’s name, either by way of gift 
or purchase. Property ostensibly held by such unin- 
corporated bodies is deemed to belong jointly to the 
members. 


Making “Mr. President” Sound Sweeter 


Despite the clear legal restriction against own- 
ing property by unincorporated associations, 
teachers associations do purchase various prop- 
erties and do bind themselves by contracts. The 
unincorporated association has no capacity to 
enter into contracts. The following citation in- 
dicates the legal position of the unincorporated 
association concerning contracts and the respon- 
sibility for action of officers. 


The question as to the authority of an officer, 
agent, commission or member of an association to 
bind the organization or the membership, must be 
determined by taking into consideration all the fac- 
tors bearing upon it, whether these are found in the 
laws governing unincorporated associations or in the 
constitution of the association. Ordinarily a member 
of an unincorporated association has no general 
authority by virtue of his membership to bind it by 
his contracts. Such authority must be especially 


(Concluded on page 143) 


1 Willas A. Estrich, editor, American Jurisprudence. Bancroft- 
Whitney Co., San Francisco, California, 1936, p. 477. 
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By EDWARD C. CIESLAK*® 


LEARLY ONE OF THE great problems of the 
contemporary world, on all levels, is com- 
munication. The not-so-cold “cold war” 

between the United States and the USSR is at 
least in part the result of a breakdown of com- 
munication. Two-valued judgments in communi- 
cation are illustrated in the truce negotiations at 
Panmunjom and in United Nations deliberations. 
The same generalization concerning communica- 
tion barriers can be cited in management-labor 
relations, line-staff behaviors, teacher-pupil con- 
tacts and other types of relationships. 

Pessimistically, one might conclude that as 
physical barriers to communication diminish, so- 
cial communication becomes more difficult. A 
too frequent assumption, in this connection, is 
that simple physical juxtaposition or contact will 
inevitably create understanding and harmonious 
relations between peoples. The contrary is more 
likely to be true: the breakdown of communica- 
tion and resultant conflict occurs through con- 
tact and the experience of strangeness. This ap- 
pears to be true not only of individuals but also 
of groups. 

As a case in point, one might cite numerous 
stories of the experiences and reactions of for- 
eign visitors. About the turn of the century, for 
example, an Englishman, George Warrington 
Steevens, concluded his remarks to the British 
public concerning Americans by saying: 


“Entirely free from personal self-consciousness, the 
Americans are nationally most self-conscious; they 
resent the existence of a nation [England] they are 
bound to respect. But that will go with time. Mean- 
while the American may make his mind easy about 
his country. It is a credit to him, and he is a credit 
to it. You may differ from him, you may laugh at 
him; but neither of these is the predominant emotion 
he inspires. Even while you differ or laugh, he is 
essentially the man with whom you are always want- 
ing to shake hands.”2 


On the other hand, we get reactions such as 
the following from two literary citizens of the 
Soviet Union: 


,* Edward C. Cieslak (Alpha Omega 288) is Admissions Coun- 
cilor, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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Among other definitions, The American Col- 
lege Dictionary defines the noun, communica- 
tion, as: 

1. the act or fact of communicating; transmis- 

sion. 

2. the imparting or interchange of thoughts, 
opinions, or information by speech, writing 
or signs. 

3. that which is communicated or imparted. 

4, a document or message imparting views, in- 
formation, etc. 





“What can be said about America, which simul- 
taneously horrifies, delights, calls forth pity, and sets 
examples worthy of emulation, about a land which is 
rich, poor, talented and ungifted? We can say hon- 
estly, with hand on heart, that we would not like to 
live in America. It is interesting to observe this coun- 
try, but one does not care to live in it.”? 


Then we have the case of foreign students in 
the United States. Naively, many assume that 
the mere physical presence of these “unofficial 
ambassadors” on college campuses will result in- 
evitably in “world understanding.” In line with 
the notion that the more students that come the 
more “understanding” will result, quantity rather 
than quality in the program of exchanges is 
sought for all too frequently. Far from it; we 
must continually keep in mind that the foreign 
student is a stranger in a strange land; that 
strangeness is a composite ut (1) unpredictability 
of social cues, (2) clash of value systems—in- 
cluding economic differentials, (3) clash of cul- 
tures, and (4) a clash in personality structures. 
As Kurt Lewin would say, the “ground on which 
we stand” is unmistakenly a product of a social 
group—a common cluster of aims, beliefs, aspi- 
rations, knowledge and the like. 

The numerous conflict situations inherent in a 
program of exchange of persons, as was said 


1Henry Steele Commager, editor. America in Perspective. 
Mentor Books (New York: Random House, Inc., 1947), p. 165. 
2 Ibid., pp. 211-212. 
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above, creates so volatile an atmosphere that it is 
really surprising that an explosion has been avoid- 
ed. For purposes of the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram, our aim should be neither to assimilate 
the student nor to create free-floating individuals 
or negative reactors who may turn against us— 
but to seek “bridge builders” who are enabled to 
maintain their own identities and moorings, and 
at the same time work for functional cooperation 
between peoples. To be of utmost aid in this 
process American colleges and universities should 
stress the cooperative rather than the competitive 
aspects of American life and behavior. 

Communication is a many-faceted subject. Stu- 
art Chase illustrates the point ably by listing nine 
approaches to its study by social scientists. The 
nine approaches are:* 


l. The individual. Communication failure as a 
problem in psychiatry. 
2. Group dynamics. Communication in face-to- 


face groups. 
3. Communication in labor-management relations. 


. Advertising as communication. 

. Propaganda analysis. 

. Rumor analysis. 

. The polls as aids to communication. 
. Mass media as amplifiers. 

. Semantics. 


Indeed, the ramifications of the problem of 
communication are many and each approach fas- 
cinating in its own right. We shall not be able in 
this short account, however, to dwell upon all 
approaches. That we must hasten to repair com- 
munication lines (build “bridges rather than 
walls”) is the burden of this writing. A scientific 
world in crisis is our apology, if apology is need- 
ed, for what we write here. William H. Kilpat- 
rick attests to the importance of the problem of 
communication, quoting H. G. Wells, by writing: 


“All political and social institutions, all matters of 
human relationship, are dependent upon the means 
by which mind reacts upon mind and life upon life, 
that is to say, upon the intensity, rapidity and reach 
of mental and physical communication.”* 


Before we get on with the aspect of communi- 
cation particularly relevant to the educative proc- 
ess, perhaps it would be useful to sharpen its 
operational definition as it relates to our concept 
of its use here. As employed here, communica- 
tion is a web of partial or complete understand- 
ings in social intercourse; it is a process of shar- 
ing experiences in social relations in such wise 
that common meanings emerge for two or more 


*Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948), pp. 241-242. 

* William Heard Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1951), p. 88. 
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individuals. It forms the basis for learnings both 
in and out of school situations; it is education.® 

The institutionalization of the learning process 
for the youngsters of any society, necessary to 
preserve the continuity and life of society, in. 
creasingly carries with it the concomitant danger 
that life becomes divorced from learnings in 
school. John Dewey phrases it neatly when he 
says that “as societies become more complex in 
structure and resources, the need of formal or in- 
tentional teaching and learning increases. As for- 
mal teaching and training grow in extent, there is 
the danger of creating an undesirable split be- 
tween the experience gained in more direct as- 
sociations and what is acquired in school.”¢ 

Herein lies the crucial aspect of communica- 
tion for learners. The fact that we live in a world 
of symbols creates the danger that symbols, 
words and signs, are taken for things, i.e., direct 
experiences. Just as mathematical symbols are 
meaningless when unaccompanied by concrete 
number insights and concepts, so are verbal sym- 
bols without meaning to learners who cannot 
attach experiences to such symbols. As Dr. Ear] 
Kelley has so aptly put it, “Teachers have long 
labored under the false impression that to have 
spoken is to have been heard, and to have read 
is to know.” 

The study of semantics is frequently used as a 
tool to help individuals think straighter and to 
improve communication lines. It is essentially a 
study of relations between words and things, be- 
tween language and behavior. Such study has in 
the course of time ferreted out a variety of block- 
ings or barriers toward good communication. 
Such blockings include:® 


1. Confusing words with things. 
2. Confusing levels of abstraction. 
3. The inability to distinguish between a fact and 
an inference. 
4. Faith in absolutes. 
. Leaving important characteristics out. 
. False identification. 
. Two-valued judgments. 
. Belief in the power of words as such—word 
magic. 
9. The pursuit of meaningless questions. 


All this is good—very good, and I have no 
quarrel with the identification of communication 
blockages and techniques for avoiding them. But 
is this a sufficient blueprint for understanding? 


5 Cf. Chapter VII, “‘Procedures— Ways of Reducing Barriers 
Between Learners,” in Earl C. Kelley, The Workshop Way of 
Learning (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. 74-83, 

assim. 
< John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1916. Twenty-third Printing, 1950), p. 11. 

T Ear! Kelley, op. cit., p. 74. 

® Cf. Stuart Chase, op. cit., p. 253. 
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Certainly, it appears insufficient at Panmunjom 
and in the council halls of the United Nations. 
The science of communication, standing alone, 
is in my opinion insufficient for real understand- 
ing. One may know almost everything about a 
rson and the science of communication, and 
still fail to penetrate the outer being and get “in- 
side” to understand what makes him “tick.” As 
Herder, Lessing and the Grimm brothers would 
say, to understand a people or a civilization you 
must enter their stream of life, their “Geist”; you 
cannot stand aside and simply watch that life. 
In this sense, understanding is an art; communi- 
cation is an art. Basically, it follows, teaching is 
an art which makes use of scientific tools in the 
learning process. To help Johnnie learn is to 
help him communicate with things and persons— 
the symbols of learning will follow. To help Susie 
learn is to know her as she really is, so that 
opportune times and optimum conditions for 
learning are recognized and utilized. Learning is 
life, as is communication; hence education and 
communication are identical elements of social 
life. One is led to say with John Dewey that 
“there is more than a verbal tie between the 
words common, community and communication.” 


BEFORE YOU ACCEPT NOMINATION 
(Concluded from page 140) 


given to a member or officer, or implied from the 
character of service he is to perform or from the of- 


fice he holds.? 


The authority of an unincorporated association 
to make rules, regulations, and to establish pro- 
cedures is accepted by the courts. While the 
laws of agency are commonly in power concern- 
ing contracts by unincorporated associations, the 
safety of both the members and the officers can 
be increased by establishment of definite duties 
and limitations of powers of officers of the asso- 
ciation. A constitution is usually considered to 
be acceptable authorization for officers to act 
in accordance with constitutional provisions.® 

In this brief presentation it is not possible to 
cite specific examples of situations where officers 
of associations have found themselves liable for 
actions taken in the name of an association. One 
may state, however, that legally the officers of 
an unincorporated teachers association are on 
dangerous ground and they may be held liable 
for actions taken in the name of the association. 
Little attempt has been made by teachers asso- 
ciations to protect their officers from legal jeop- 


; McConnell v. Denver, 35 California 365, 95 Am. Dec. 107. 
trich, op. cit., p. 459. 
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ardy by indicating specific authority to act in 
the name of the group. Ignorance of the law is 
no excuse, and possibly you, as an officer of an 
association, may find this out to your sorrow. 
Before you succumb to the lure of “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” consider the dangers involved. Perhaps 
action taken now may modernize and legalize 
the actions of association officers. Constitutional 
revision will help; establishment of the group as 
a non-profit corporation is not expensive and 
may save you considerable embarrassment. 





Halftone Copy Needed 


Put DELTA Kappan is now printed on paper 
which permits the use of halftones. We can use 
photographs—but good ones. We have exactly 
three usable ones on hand! This is our fault; 
not being able to use them before, we have 
never asked for any. 

So, if you have a photograph of real edu- 
cational significance, send it in—securely 
wrapped and protected against damage, and 
with caption copy attached. Or, if submitting 
a manuscript for consideration, one which will 
be improved by halftone illustration, send 
photographs along, also carefully identified and 
captioned. 


Caution: Do not write on front or back of a 
photograph, and use paste, not paper clips or 
staples, to attach caption copy. If further identifi- 
cation is needed, use only the softest of crayons 
to place a small identifying number in a corner 
on the back. 


In addition to illustrative halftones, some 
will be used occasionally as decoration, in 
which case the print must be extremely good, 
have unusual educational significance, with 
timely and newsworthy subject-matter. For ex- 
ample, we might use good photographs of the 
Universities of Hawaii and Alaska when state- 
hood for these Territories is under discussion. 

It is not likely that group photographs can 
be used, and individuals only when of extreme 
historical interest, such as Abraham Lincoln 
signing the Morrill Act, or PDK Alpha Chap- 
ter’s No. 1 initiate. 

Finally, not many halftones will ever be used 
—budget will not permit it—so send in only 
your best. Make duplicate prints of rare photo- 
graphs and send us the duplicate—not the 
original. No guarantee to return photographs 
can be made. 


NOTE: Only sharp, glossy prints can be used. 
Do not send soft-focus, fuzzy, gray, light, or non- 
contrasty prints. Such will not make good half- 
tones. 























Fraternity Growth and Present Status 
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In 1910, 327 men were members of PDK. Today, 62,791 have been initiated 
and enrolled—nearly 42% presenting in good standing. In 1930, expenditures 
were running about $16,000 per year. Now they approximate five times as much. 
Four chapters each initiated more than 100 members, last year; two of the 
oldest chapters initiated 6 and 8 respectively. Good standing percentages range 
from a low of 17.8 to a high (among chapters with 1000 or more present enroll- 
ment) of 38.7. These and other problems of growth and expansion will be pre- 


sented to the approaching council. Send your chapter delegate your solutions. 





of service as a professional fraternity in edu- 

cation on January 24, 1954, and the twenty- 
fifth biennial council, meeting December 26, 
1955 through January 1, 1956, will commemorate 
fifty years of fraternity life and fifty years of ad- 
vancement with the profession of education. 
Tentative arrangements have been made for that 
council to meet at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, the home of Alpha Chapter. A 
professional program commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary will supplement the usual council 
legislative program. 


P= Detta Kappa will complete its 48th year 


Phi Delta Kappa Begins With Seven Chapters 


The movement which later took form as Phi 
Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity for men in 
education, had its beginning at Indiana Univer- 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


TABLE I. FRATERNITY GROWTH 


sity in 1906. A similar movement among men in 
education for the development of a professional 
organization started at Columbia University in 
1908. A third independent movement, with simi- 
lar aims and purposes, was launched at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1909. The three independ- 
ent groups were Pi Kappa Mu with three chap- 
ters, Phi Delta Kappa with three chapters, and 
Nu Rho Beta with one chapter. 

Realizing that a single unified association 
would be more effective than three separate and 
competing organizations, an amalgamation of the 
three was accomplished at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on March 1, 1910, under the name of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The year 1906 has been quite generally 
accepted as the year of the founding of the fra- 
ternity. However, the fiscal-year designations 
now in use begin with the year 1910 as the first 
fiscal year. The current year (1953-54), ending 






































hapters 
5-year Ending pe Initiates Membership Good Standing, 
Periods in Contes Field Total Recorded Total, Net End of Peri 
1 1910 7 7 327 327 ” 
2 1915 17 3 20 946 1,273 a 
3 1920 20 5 25 1,384 2,657 . 
4 1925 35 10 45 3,455 6,253 ° 
5 1930 38 17 55 5,344 11,315 7,768 
6 1935 43 30 73 6,542 17,468 9,609 
a 1940 50 40 90 9,819 26,660 13,049 
8 1945 56 4] 97 6,466 31,863 11,048 
9 1950 68 54 122 14,562 46,084 20,527 
3 yrs. 1953 78 58 136 10,211 56,272 23,557 
Current 53-54 80 58 138 t t t 





























® Records of good standing are not available. 


t Not yet completed. Year ends May 31, 1954. 
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on May 31, 1954, is called the 45th fiscal year. 
By this reckoning, the 50th fiscal year would be 
1958-1959 although the date of the 50th anniver- 
sary would be on March 1, 1960. It is clear that 
the system of fiscal years adopted by Phi Delta 
Kappa does not coincide with the life history of 
the fraternity. 

The date, January 24, 1906, having been ac- 
cepted as the “birthdate” of the movement which 
became the Phi Delta Kappa of today, it seems 
appropriate that it should be the date to be rec- 
ognized in planning for the 50th anniversary. 


The Fraternity Grows 


It is interesting to observe the growth of the 
fraternity at five-year intervals. Quite obviously, 
growth has been directly affected by world war 
I, the depression, world war II, and the Korean 
conflict. In spite of these periods of stress, in- 
crease in membership has been consistent, even 
phenomenal. Though the number of non-sup- 
porting (nominal) memberships has been a mat- 
ter of grave concern to Phi Delta Kappa, the fact 
remains that the fraternity record is an enviable 
one when compared to the holding power of 
similar organizations. What do the records re- 
veai? (See Table 1) 

Expansion in the operating budget has been 
equally significant over the past twenty-five 
years. (See Table II) While the growth of the 
fraternity has been the major reason for increas- 
ing income and expenditure, the budget in- 
creases also reflect expansion of activities, more 
travel by the officers, greater service to the mem- 
bership through the magazine, and higher costs 
of materials, services, and personnel. Twenty-five 


TABLE II. BIENNIUM INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 


Calendar 
Years 


Fiscal 


Years Income* Expenditure*® 





31,699.87 
42,474.22 
45,657.35 
46,212.99 
55,215.51 
63,256.08 
66,313.68 
36,474.91 
58,780.42 
118,447.00 
151,751.72 
166,217.18 
80,858.55 


1928-30 
1930-32 
1932-34 
1934-36 
1936-38 
1938-40 
1940-42 
1942-44 
1944-46 
1946-48 
1948-50 
1950-52 
1952-53 


37,793.36 
46,707.45 
49,800.46 
53,407.24 
61,286.26 
71,319.52 
68,378.58 
50,232.09 
55,889.24 
106,000.55 
165,772.21 
184,403.70 
100,955.93 


20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
30-31 
32-33 
34-35 
36-37 
38-39 
40-41 
42-43 
44 f 














* From auditor’s reports. 
t First year of the current biennium only. 


years ago, approximately one half of the annual 
income was from initiation fees whereas about 
one fourth of the current income is from that 
source. National dues have increased from $1.00 
to $1.50, to $3.00, and to $4.00, but the central 
office portion of the initiation fee has remained 
the same through the years. 


Nine New Chapters Installed 


New chapters installed since June 1, 1952 are 
as follows: 

Gamma Alpha, University of Arkansas, De- 
cember 12, 1952, with 48 charter members. 

Gamma Beta, University of Houston, January 
12, 1953, with 62 charter members. 

Gamma Gamma, Mississippi Southern College, 
April 25, 1953, with 59 charter members. 

Gamma Delta, Arizona State College at Tem- 
pe, May 8, 1953, with 64 charter members. 


TABLE II. SUMMARY OF PHI DELTA KAPPA STATISTICS FOR PAST THIRTEEN YEARS 





CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


FIELD CHAPTERS 


| TOTAL FRATERNITY 





Fiscal 
Year 


Good Standing 
Number 


Present®*® 
Enrollment 


Present®*® 
Enrollment 





Per Cent 








Good Standing Good Standing 


] Present®® 








Number | Per Cent Enrollment Number | Per Cent 





44.4 3,263 
3,405 
3,406 
3,492 
3,650 
3,764 
3,807 
4,024 
4,271 
4,631 
| 4,953 


32° 25,240 
26,686 
27,485 
27,804 
28,213 
29,531 
31,904 
34,724 
38,032 
41,453 
44,866 
48,099 
51,017 


11,200 
10,611 


™ CoO G2 O ~Li ~16 








5,025 
5,255 
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28,503 
30,091 
30,891 
31,296 
31,863 
33,295 
35,711 
38,748 
42,303 
46,084 
49,819 
53,124 
56,272 


13,663 
13,026 
11,635 
10,211 
11,048 
12,156 
15,244 
17,152 
19,563 
20,527 
21,752 
23,301 
23,557 


2,378 
2,418 
2,702 
3,049 
3,410 
3,611 
3,780 
4,158 
4,210 
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2,463 . 
2,415 : 
2,088 , 
2,109 . 











b The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) 
Enrollment as of May 31, less 


was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 
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Gamma Epsilon, San Diego State College, 
May 9, 1953, with 68 charter members. 

Gamma Zeta, Montana State University, May 
23, 1953, with 51 charter members. 

Gamma Eta, Auburn Polytechnic Institute, No- 
vember 7, 1953, with 83 charter members. 

Gamma Theta, Florida State University, No- 
vember 14, 1953, with 50 (estimated) charter 
members. 

Beta Xi Field Chapter, Redlands, California, 
September 29, 1952. 


Membership Data and Chapter Statistics 


The annual publication of membership statis- 
tics, such as appear in Tables III, IV, and V, is 
traditional. Because of that, and unfortunately, 
the record may be taken for granted. It should 
not be so. En masse, the figures may not be so 
exciting. But where does your chapter stand? 
Why do some members became nominal and 
others maintain good standing continuously from 
the date of initiation? Is our selection procedure 
faulty? Is our system of dues collection inade- 
quate? Is the member-chapter relationship, which 
is basic in our fraternity, all that it should be 
after the member leaves his home chapter? Are 
fraternity services through chapter, state, and 
national meetings and through our magazine all 
that they should and could be? Many questions 
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of a critical nature will press upon you as you 
study these tables. The 24th Biennial Council 
which meets in Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays will be much concerned with member- 
ship conservation, with chapter and fraternity 
programs, and with the machinery needed to 
maintain a virile and effective fraternity. Your 
voice can be heard in the deliberations of the 
council through your chapter delegate. Why not 
write your chapter now if you have an urge to 
offer constructive suggestions? 

The data presented do not call for any extend- 
ed analysis. It is worthy of note, however, that 
the records of some chapters are outstanding. A 
word of commendation to these chapter officers 
would be greatly appreciated; it may serve to 
lighten the load which they carry. Some chapters 
have not done so well; a word of encouragement 
may be what is needed to bring them up to a 
higher standard. Phi Delta Kappa responsibilities 
and clerical tasks are extra-curricular for chapter 
officers and frequently time is at a premium. 

Perhaps you have had difficulty in maintaining 
your own record of good standing. You may have 
been one of the many who write to the Home- 
wood office to ask for a statement of dues pay- 
able. You may wonder why the Homewood office 
does not send out regular statements. Under pres- 
ent fraternity regulations, the chapter is the only 
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TABLE IV. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 








In Arrears 


Good Standing 


Temporary 
Withdrawals 


To 
F. Ch. 


487 
175 
287 
423 
177 
204 
41 75 
15 18 
12 9 
40 130 
34 486 
17 70 
12 139 
14 8 
30 51 
19 118 
22 62 83 
93 17 59 
10 3 4 

917 76 13 61 
1392 23 ll 187 

812 8 4 159 
1631 7 7 49 
1386 30 12 146 


Permanent Withdrawals 


With- 
drawn 





Present 
Enroll- 
ment 





Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Two 
Years 


One 
Year 


Per 
Cent 


Initiates 
Reported 





Campus 


Chapter Transfer |Death Demit Number 





431 40 56 
831 
440 
328 
350 
318 
499 
286 
282 
203 
394 

71 
395 
418 
412 
318 
649 
338 
372 
205 
364 
202 
283 
261 


1221 
3161 
1226 
1299 

959 
1078 
1372 
1093 

691 


3l 
37 
16 
30 
26 
42 


142 
186 
71 
96 
70 


113 
340 
101 

80 
112 
144 
118 

53 


2003 
3937 
1710 
1949 
1354 
1619 
1684 
1211 

832 
1168 
1809 

922 
1682 

804 
1242 
1533 
2076 
1640 

838 
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(Continued on next page) 
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Permanent Withdrawals| Temporary 
Withdrawals 
With- 


drawn To 
F. Ch. 





Good Standing} In Arrears 





Present 
Enroll- 
ment 





One 
Year 


Two 
Years 


Campus 
Chapter 


Per 
Cent 





Transfer |Death Demit Number 





44 
36 
63 
22 
91 
30 
20 
45 
32 
64 
12 
102 
26 
46 
40 


24.7 
44.5 
26.6 
18.4 
37.0 
37.9 
66.3 
26.3 
40.6 
17.8 
38.2 
37.0 


41 
68 
86 
17 
93 
20 
37 
61 
46 
37 
32 
147 
41 
43 
45 
24 
12 


207 
247 
264 
101 
623 
218 
332 
183 
247 
176 
190 
675 
212 
263 
197 


31 838 

3 555 
53 992 
19 548 
491 | 1686 
113 575 

2 501 
18 697 
11 608 

3 990 
498 
1824 
772 
Ad 700 
157 524 

3 358 

2 204 
18 782 95 
15 664 3. 48 
71 426 ‘ 21. 7 
20 668 81 
162 881 93 
333 23 
508 27 
544 51 
515 59 
304 26 
564 47 
329 22 
256 29 
119 10 
439 56 
167 33 


252 38 


27 
14 
20 
14 
76 
22 


Alpha Alpha... 32 


Alpha Beta. . . . Il 
Alpha Gamma . 21 
Alpha Delta. . . 9 
Alpha Epsilon. . 45 
Alpha Zeta... . 14 
Alpha Eta 8 
Alpha Theta. . . 18 
Alpha Tota 99 
Alpha Kappa. . 19 
sipha Lambda . il 
Alpha Mu 104 
Alpha Nu 30 
Alpha Xi... ... 18 
Alpha Omicron. 10 
Alpha Pi 4 
lpha Rho. . . . ¢ - 
Alpha Sigma. . . 30 
Alpha Tau... 31 
Ainha Upsilon. 14 
Alpha Phi 19 
Alpha Chi 21 
Alpha Psi 

Alpha Omega. . 
Beta Alpha... . 
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265 
198 
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165 
74 
90 
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104 
94 
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987 627 51,017 | 19,347 
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3,304 | 62,791] 2,615 5,255 





agency authorized to notify you of dues payable. 
The Homewood office renders this service upon 
request from the member but it cannot assume 
the responsibility for the annual notice or for 
follow-up notices to you. Fortunately, most of 
the chapters have established a routine which in- 
sures good member-chapter business relation- 


ships. Other chapters have done the best they 
could what with changing officers and often lim- 
ited facilities for doing the necessary tasks. With 
genuine appreciation for the splendid record of 
nearly 42 per cent of our membership in good 
standing, hats off to the chapter officers who 
made the record possible. 
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TABLE V. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 44th FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1953 





Total Good Standing In Arrears Nominal 
Enroll- (More Than Two 


ment | Number | Per Cent el a Years in Arrears) 


0 
6 
0 
12 
46 
7 
3 
9 





Field Chapter Location of Chapter 





San Francisco, California... . 
St. Louis, Missouri 
State of Kansas 

Fresno, California 

Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 
Santa Barbara, California... 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Discontinued 

Inactive 

Discontinued 

Muncie, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sacramento, California 
Kirksville, Missouri 
San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Portland, Oregon 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Discontinued 

Omaha, Nebraska 

San Diego, California 
...| Houston, Texas 

.| Tacoma, Washington 
Grand Rapids, Michigan... . 
Alpha Delta... |South Bend, Indiana 
Alpha Epsilon. JHammond, Indiana 
Alpha Zeta. ...|Evansville, Indiana 
Alpha Eta Indianapolis, Indiana 
Alpha Theta. . .| Bloomington, Illinois 
Alpha Iota.... jJackson, Mississippi 
Alpha Kappa..jAppleton, Wisconsin 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Toledo, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Alpha Omicron | Charleston, Illinois 
Alpha Pi Macomb, Illinois 
Alpha Rho... . |Bakersfield, California 
Alpha Sigma. . |Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpha Tau Salem, Oregon 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. . . 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Santa Ana, California 
Utica, New York 
Alpha Omega. .|San Jose, California 
Beta Alpha....}/Mobile, Alabama 
Springfield, Missouri 
Beta Gamma. .JjSan Luis Obispo, California. 
Beta Delta....}Pasadena, California 
Beta Epsilon. ..|Spokane, Washington 
Chico, California 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 
.| Tulare, California 
Ashland, Oregon 

Beta Kappa... .jLong Beach, California 
Beta Lambda. .| Lafayette, Louisiana 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
Redlands, California 
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The Twenty-Fourth Biennial Council 





By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


bly of Phi Delta Kappa is known as the 

biennial council. It will meet in Chicago 
during the Christmas holidays for the purpose of 
reviewing the work of the past two years, hear- 
ing the reports of committees and commissions 
authorized by the preceding council, and pro- 
jecting plans for the ensuing biennium. The 
four-day schedule of the council is intensive and 
the conclusions reached by it will determine, 
very largely, the effectiveness of the fraternity 
in the coming biennium and perhaps for many 
years. On the whole, delegates are uninstructed 
and thus in a position to consider each legisla- 
tive proposal on its merits. However, divergence 
of opinion is expected and freedom of action is 
encouraged. 

Even the casual observer must realize that the 
growth of the fraternity and the increasing span 
of its professional activities have created prob- 
lems of organization not foreseen in the early 
years of the fraternity. If service and leadership 
are to be realized within the organization, as 
well as in the fraternity outreach, some adjust- 
ments seem to be imperative. In other words, it 
appears that the time has come for realistic in- 
ventory, purposeful re-tooling, and some plant 
expansion. The agenda for the twenty-fourth bi- 
ennial council include proposals which must be 
considered in the light of existing conditions. 
Obviously, a council meeting in a four-day ses- 
sion will not be able to reorganize, reconstruct, 
or redirect the organization completely even if it 
were deemed wise to do so. What it does, how- 
ever, should be done in full recognition of the 
problems as they now exist and as they are re- 
lated to the experiences of the past. The potential 
of Phi Delta Kappa is greater than we realize and 
its powers may well be made more effective 
through wise legislation. 

The entire membership of the council, includ- 
ing the alternate delegates attending, will be di- 
Vided into five major committees for the consid- 
eration of council agenda. These committees will 
have from three to six sub-committees to consid- 
ér specialized areas of interest and to facilitate 
the handling of a large amount of business with- 


To LEGISLATIVE and policy making assem- 


PERTINENT COUNCIL INFORMATION 


When: December 28-29-30-31, 1953 

Where: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
President Douglas G. Grafflin, presiding 
Fraternity Officers, District Representatives 
Campus Chapters (80) and Field Chapters (58) 
A delegate from each chapter in good standing 
An alternate will be sent by some chapters 
Estimated attendance 200, visitors welcome 
Sessions mornings, afternoons, and evenings 
Fraternity needs, program, publications, business 
Council budget allotment, $23,000 





in a comparatively short time. The major com- 
mittees are as follows: I. Council Administra- 
tion, II. Fraternity Organization, III. Business 
Management, IV. Fraternity Publications, and 
V. Program and Projects. 


COUNCIL AGENDA 


It is not possible nor even desirable to present 
here the agenda for the council in full detail, nor 
is it possible to present the professional or out- 
reach portion since this part of the agenda will 
come largely from the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the commissions. Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing brief report will be of interest. For con- 
venient reference, but without implying priority, 
the agenda proposals are numbered. 

1. Fraternity Housing.— Probably the most dif- 
ficult item of agenda pertains to housing the fra- 
ternity office. This problem has been assigned to 
successive housing committees and various pro- 
posals have been made, but at no time has there 
been legislation directing action. During the past 
summer, the board of directors was informed 
that our lease agreement, which expires on De- 
cember 31, 1954, would be subject to renewal at 
double the rental now being paid and then only 
on a ten-year extension. There has been some 
indication that more favorable terms might be 
offered, but there has been nothing specific stated 
and therefore any reduction in the original offer 
is clouded with uncertainty. The board of direc- 
tors thereupon constituted itself a housing com- 
mittee and proceeded to study the problem from 
every angle. 
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The first step seemed to be a preliminary sur- 
vey of the possibilities for rental, purchase, or 
construction within areas defined by the board. 
The member of the staff deemed most readily 
available for the task by the board of directors 
was the editor of the Put Detta Kappan. Cri- 
teria to be considered were established by the 
board and Mr. Anderson spent approximately 
six weeks in the field and in the office gathering 
information and preparing a report. A special 
meeting of the board of directors was called for 
October 3-4, 1953, at the Homewood office. The 
information gathered in the survey had been 
reported by mail and was reviewed at this meet- 
ing. Data covered the following possible loca- 
tions: Ames, Iowa; Bloomington, Indiana; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Columbia, Missouri; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Evanston, Illinois; lowa City, lowa; La- 
fayette, Indiana; Lawrence, Kansas; Muncie, In- 
diana; Naperville, Illinois; Parkville, Missouri; 
Springfield, Missouri; St. Charles, Missouri; Ur- 
bana-Champaign, Illinois; Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; and Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Since costs of office operations were heavily 
weighted in the criteria, Kansas City and St. 
Louis were not surveyed and Chicago was con- 
sidered only because of its central location. Con- 
tacts were made at several other points but were 
dropped largely because of inability to meet the 
criteria. 

A special meeting of the available members of 
the board of directors was then arranged to visit 
Springfield, Missouri; Columbia, Missouri; and 
Lawrence, Kansas, the areas appearing to be the 
most likely locations when considered in relation 
to the fraternity’s center of chapters and mem- 
bership. This center, as near as it can be deter- 
mined, is in the northeast corner of Missouri. At 
the conclusion of these visits the members of the 
board concluded that, when all factors were 
taken into consideration with reference to the 
three locations, Columbia, Missouri, seemed to 
be the best location. 

At that time, only one fireproof building suit- 
able for the fraternity office had been found. 
This was in Springfield, Missouri. At no point 
did rental appear to be a possibility in a struc- 
ture acceptable as the headquarters office for 
Phi Delta Kappa. The only alternative seemed to 
be the construction of a building on a site to be 
chosen. Numerous sites were considered. Some 
were either priced at a very low cost or offered 
as a gift to the fraternity. Such offers were made 
at Bloomington, Lawrence, Columbia, Spring- 
field, and Valparaiso. 

Later, an attractive building was found at 
Valparaiso, Indiana. It is entirely adequate for 





the office now and for some years to come and 
can be used without alteration. Because of its 
location near Chicago (50 miles), the hub of 
transportation, because of its attractive site and 
distinctive Georgian Colonial architecture, and 
because of its fireproof construction, three mem- 
bers of the board inspected the building on No- 
vember 10. It seemed to be entirely acceptable. 

What is the will of the fraternity? The council 
will be asked to review the criteria set up for the 
selection of a location. It will review the data 
assembled in the survey, and later. Shall the fra- 
ternity rent and thus constantly be faced with 
the possibility of shifting address? Shall the fra- 
ternity build at an estimated cost of $60,000 to 
$75,000 for a structure adequate to house the 
office? Or shall the fraternity purchase a build- 
ing? And, where shall the office be located? If 
the decision is to build or to purchase, how shall 
the funds be raised? Shall reserve funds be used 
for a part of the total needed; shall life member- 
ships be encouraged and the funds invested in a 
headquarters building; or shall the members be 
asked to finance the cost of the building by con- 
tributions? These questions must be answered 
by the 24th Biennial Council. 

2. Additional Personnel Needed.—The growth 
of the fraternity and the expanding program of 
the organization have brought us face to face 
with the need for additional personnel in the 
headquarters office. A study of the growth data 
appearing elsewhere in this issue will be helpful 
in an analysis of this problem. The data given are 
only a part of the evidence. The need for more 
service at the chapter level; the need for greater 
participation in the work of the commissions and 
the committees; and the need for more produc- 
tive effort at the administrative level must also be 
taken into account. The board of directors recom- 
mends an assistant to the executive secretary. 

3. Organization Structural Changes.—The 
membership of the Biennial Council has become 
somewhat large—too large for the most effective 
organization—and its cost has reached a figure 
that causes some concern. Has the time come for 
a major change in the procedures for fraternity 
legislation? Would it be sound economy to have 
a triennial council, perhaps with attendance lim- 
ited to delegates? Or would real values of the 
present system outweigh the economies of a tr- 
ennial council? An alternative has been suggest- 
ed, namely, that district conferences be held an- 
nually thus affording opportunity for greater par- 
ticipation by a larger number of representatives 
from the chapters. If annual district conferences 
are held, provision could be made for the elec- 
tion of from three to five delegates from each 
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district to a legislative council to be held annual- 
ly following the conferences. Obviously, a major 
operation will be necessary if the traditional 
biennial council is to be abandoned in favor of 
any other plan no matter how great the improve- 
ment in fraternity administration. 

4, Publication of Research Listings.—The 
publication of research listings of various types 
_research under way; doctoral research com- 
pleted; needed research; research methods bibli- 
ography; and the like—needs study. These list- 
ings have been discontinued in the magazine 
largely because it is not the function of the mag- 
azine to be a catalog and because the proportion 
of the magazine readership interested in such 
listings is relatively small. However, the listings 
are valuable to those who have need for them. 
What can be done to provide such reports for 
those who need them and how can the produc- 
tion and distribution be financed? This is an 
important agenda item. The Research Commis- 
sion may have a proposal to offer the council. 

5. The Fiftieth Anniversary.—On January 24, 
1956, Phi Delta Kappa will celebrate its fiftieth 
birthday. A doctoral study on the history of Phi 
Delta Kappa is now under way. The revision of 
the Dictionary of Education for publication in 
1956 is progressing. Tentative plans for the 25th 
Biennial Council to meet in Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, and for an appropriate professional program 
commemorating the 50th anniversary, have been 
launched. Indiana University and Alpha Chapter 
will be the host for the council and the commem- 
orative program. Further implementation by the 
24th Biennial Council will be necessary. 

6. The Biennium Budget, June 1, 1954 to May 
31, 1956.—The board of directors is recommend- 
ing a budget of $237,000 for the ensuing bien- 
nium. This will be reviewed by the council sub- 
committee on budget and adjusted according to 
council action which may involve receipts and 
expenditures not contemplated by the board. 

7. Dues Required for Reinstatement.— Upon 
the recommendation of the board of directors, 
the council will consider reinstatement of mem- 
bership for these in arrears or in nominal status 
by the payment of current-year dues only. Here- 
tofore, a penalty payment of one year of arrear- 
ages has been required. Furthermore, it is pro- 
posed that any member may have the privilege 
of paying his arrearages up to a total of five years 
and that such payments will apply to consecutive 
years of good standing without reservation. 

8. Revision of Constitution and By-Laws.— 
Various proposals will appear for the revision 
and clarification of the constitution and by-laws. 
These include some clarification of the provision 
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for emeritus membership; clarification of the 
membership classifications with particular ref- 
erence to campus chapter membership and field 
chapter affiliation; revision of the article on mem- 
bership eligibility and procedures with particu- 
lar reference to “non-resident nominees for mem- 
bership”; a clearer definition of the term of office 
of the executive secretary and of the editor; and 
others as they may appear in council legislation. 

9. Additional Proposals.—Various proposals 
will appear for the solution of problems and is- 
sues at the chapter level; at the district level; at 
the fraternity, or association, level; and in con- 
nection with established fraternity projects, com- 
missions, and committees. 

The above and additional items of agenda re- 
lated to the minutiae of fraternity operation will 
appear in the assignments to the council com- 
mittees. Few of these will be directly related to 
the interests of the membership at large although 
often of real concern to the chapters and officers 
who face such problems constantly. All items of 
agenda will be classified for the several council 
committees. Any member who has a strong opin- 
ion on any of the agenda items proposed, or on 
any other question of concern to Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, may have his opinion registered by writing 
to his chapter or to the chapter delegate. Agenda 
items submitted to the executive secretary will 
also be given full consideration. 


In at least twelve countries per capita incomes 
are under $50 a year, as compared with the annual 
average per capital income of the United States 
at $1,450. 





Unfortunately— 


Those who should read this notice will never 
do so! They will not even get this issue. Their 
addresses are incorrect. Every month several 
hundred members of PDK in good standing 
fail to receive their copies of Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN because the Homewood office has an incor- 
rect address for them. 

Under new postal regulations, magazines are 
not forwarded, nor returned. They are de- 
stroyed! Only the address label is removed and 
returned to the publisher as notice not to send 
succeeding issues to a wrong address. 

These paragraphs cannot help those who 
will never see them, but they may remind you 
to keep a correct mailing address on file in the 
Homewood office, at all times. Mailings can- 
not be duplicated. Only a few copies of back 
issues are available for purchase. 


















The Biennial Council Schedule 





December 27 — Sunday — LaSalle Hotel 


9:00 A.M. PDK temporary office set up in hotel. 
Check-up on arrangements. 

1:30 P.M. Meeting of Board of Directors and District 
Representatives. (Sessions as required ) 

Purpose: (1) To organize committees, and 

assign committee personnel in the light of 
recommendations by District Representa- 
tives, (2) to consider procedure, and (3) 
to attend to other pre-council business. 













December 28 — Monday — LaSalle Hotel 


9:00 A.M. Registration of delegates and other mem- 
bers of Twenty-Fourth Biennial Council. 
Purchase of luncheon tickets at registration 
desk. (19th Floor) 
12:15 P.M. First Session, Century Room, 19th Floor 
Luncheon, Emery Stoops, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, presiding. 
Introductions 
Address by Douglas Grafflin, President 
Current fraternity issues 
Announcements, The Executive Secretary 
2:30 P.M. Second Session, Ballroom, 19th Floor 
Seating and Roll Call 
Reports of Board of Directors 
Reports of District Representatives 
Committee appointments announced 
District Conference locations announced 
3:45 P.M. Committee chairmen meet with Emery 
Stoops, First Vice-President 
4:30 P.M. District Conferences 
Election of member of Nominating Com- 
mittee—to nominate candidates for Board 
of Directors 
Election of district nominating committee 
for District Representative 
Other district business 
7:30 P.M. Third Session, Ballroom 
Floyd Goodier, Second Vice-President, pre- 
siding 
Group singing for ten minutes 
Introduction of Office Staff and Reporter 
Report of Executive Secretary, “The State 
of the Fraternity” 
8:30 P.M. First meeting of Council Committees 



























December 29 — Tuesday 


7:45 A.M. Breakfast in Private Dining Room: Emery 
Stoops, First Vice-President, and Com- 
mittee Chairmen 

9:00 A.M. Fourth Session, Ballroom 

Clarence Long, Comptroller, presiding 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Commission on Free Public Education (20 
min. ) 
Commission on Selective Recruitment of 
Teachers (20 min. ) 
10:00 A.M. Second meeting of Council Committees 
















Chicago, December 28-31, 1953.—President Douglas G. Grafllin, Presiding 
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1:30 P.M. Fifth Session, Ballroom 
M. L. Cushman, Recording Secretary, pre- 
siding 
Commission on Research (20 min.) 
Commission on International Education (20 
min. ) 
Council business 
Report of Committee on Audit of Expenses 
Report of Committee on Time and Place 
Progress reports, Council Committees 
Council legislation 
7:30 P.M. -Sixth Session, Ballroom 
Council legislation 
Third meeting of Council] Committees 


December 30 — Wednesday 


9:00 A.M. Seventh Session, Ballroom 
Council Committee reports 
Council legislation 
11:00 A.M. Fourth meeting of Council Committees 
2:00 P.M. Eighth Session, Ballroom 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Council legislation 
7:30 P.M. Ninth Session, Ballroom 
Election of Board of Directors 
Recess for District Conference 
Election of District Representatives 
Election of Coordinators 
Council legislation 


December 31 — Thursday 


9:00 A.M. Tenth Session, Ballroom 
Adoption of budget 

Unfinished business 

Report of Resolutions Committee 
Recognition of retiring officers 
Installation of officers 
Adjournment of Council 


® ® ® 


2:30 P.M. Joint meeting of Board of Directors and Dis- 
trict Representatives (for Incoming and 
Retiring Officers ). 

Planning meeting of elected District Rep- 
resentatives. The agenda: 

District Representatives Budget 
Coordinator Budgets 
Training and Supervision of Coordinators 
Relations with Central Office 
Relations and meetings with Board of Di- 
rectors 
Implementing work of commissions 
Stimulating chapter activities 
Chapter visitation 
Officers Training Schools 
The District Conference 
Other items 
5:00 P.M. District Representatives Adjourn 


January 1, 1954, 9:00 A.M.— Meeting of Board 
of Directors. 


1:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 
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Revision of the Dictionary of Education 





—_— 


By CARTER V. GOOD* 


TIME HAS COME to prepare a new edi- 
| tion of the Dictionary of Education, first 
published in 1945. In many areas new 
terms have come into general use since 1945, for 
example, client-centered counseling, non-direc- 
tive therapy, group dynamics, small group study, 
participant observer, and action research. As 
expressed in the Preface of the first edition: 


“The primary purpose of this volume is to make 
available a comprehensive dictionary of professional 
terms in education that will do for educational work- 
ers and teachers what already has been accomplished 
by technical dictionaries for practitioners in such 
special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology. In clarification of the concepts and termi- 
nology employed in educational writing, speaking, 
and teaching, it is important to remember the state- 
ment attributed to Mark Twain: “The difference be- 
tween the right word and the nearly right word is 
the difference between lightning and lightning bug.’” 


The late Dr. W. W. Charters wrote in the In- 
troduction that: 


“With the publication of the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion the science of education comes of age. While 
the art of education is of very ancient lineage, the 
science of education came into being with the birth 
of the twentieth century. During the years that have 
intervened between that date and this, thousands of 
pioneers have freely coined expressions and given 
strange new meanings to old words without regard 
to accepted usage. 

“It is the first instrument of the profession as a 
whole which is dedicated to exactness of words and 
the artistry of precision. For the young scholar who 
is building his vocabulary the definitions of authori- 
ties will provide a solid base. In the Dictionary he 
has a source to consult which will acquaint him with 
commonly accepted meanings. For the mature schol- 
ar also the definitions will be useful as he sets his 
own meanings against the background of meanings 
of others which have been assembled in terse and 
convenient form.” 


In preparing the revised edition one hundred 
or more specialists or co-ordinators will be in- 
Vited to review or revise the old definitions and 


—— 


Uae V. Good (Alpha Iota 184) is dean, Teachers College, 
niversity of Cincinnati, and editor, Dictionary of Education. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


What new terms should be included? 

What old terms should be revised? 

Should the new edition include terms relating 
to education in the school systems of Canada, 
England, France, Germany, and Italy? 

Are you available to assist in the reviewing or 
criticism of definitions? 

What is your field of specialization? 

These are questions Editor Good would like 
you to answer. 





to add new definitions in their particular areas 
of specialization. If these co-ordinators use the 
help of their associates as freely as their prede- 
cessors did in preparing the 1945 edition, proba- 
bly two thousand or more educational workers 
will participate in the project. 

The expenses of the central editorial office on 
the first edition of the Dictionary were under- 
written by Phi Delta Kappa, with royalties to 
the fraternity as partial reimbursement. Thus all 
the professional service was contributed by mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa and other interested 
specialists. This is the cooperative procedure 
planned for in the new edition. The hope now 
is that the royalties from the old edition and 
from the new edition eventually will nearly re- 
imburse Phi Delta Kappa for the subsidy, al- 
though this was not the original expectation of 
the fraternity. The motivation in preparing the 
first edition and in the revision has been to pro- 
mote the Phi Delta Kappa goals of research, 
service, and leadership. 

The schedule as planned is to complete the 
revision of old definitions and the formulation 
of new definitions during the first half of 1954. 
The manuscript will go to the printer by Janu- 
ary, 1955, with an expected publication date 
early in 1956. The editorial office will again be 
located in Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, in the same setting and following the 
same procedure employed in the first edition. 





Christmas Gift Suggestions 





HAT COULD BE more appropriate than a gift 

\ \ indicating Phi Delta Kappa membership? 

This is a suggestion to the woman in your 

life. And for her, a membership key for her charm 

bracelet, or perhaps a jewelled pin, would be in 
order. 


JEWELRY 


The fraternity jewelry line consists of seven num- 
bers—the service key, four membership pins, the 
membership key, and the recognition emblem, each 
of which is made in solid ten karat yellow gold only. 
Any one of these, except the service key, is available 
to any member desiring to purchase a fraternity em- 
blem. Purchase may be made only from the Home- 
wood office direct, or through the chapters, and only 
by members in good standing. Send payment to 
cover with each order. 


The service key may be purchased by 
the members of the fraternity who meet 
the service requirements defined in the 
By-Laws, Article VII, Section 2, Sub- 
section C. A special blank is provided 
and the application must be certified by 
the chapter in which the applicant 
holds membership. The price of the 
service key is $6.00, plus federal tax; 
total $7.20. 


The small key, or membership key, as 
distinguished from the service key, is ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the size of the 
service key, and has the same rectangular 
design, but a different face design. It may 
be worn by any member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The price of the membership key 
is $4.25, plus federal tax; total $5.10. 


This is the small plain pin known as 
the No. 1 pin. The price is $4.00, plus 
federal tax; total $4.80. 


This is the small pin set with three 
half-pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is 
known as the No. 2 pin. The price is 
$6.00, plus federal tax; total $7.20. 


This is the large plain pin known as 
the No. 3 pin. The price is $4.75, plus 
federal tax; total $5.70. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 

\Faee” pearls in the Phi. It is known as the No. 

Pacts EN 4 pin. The price is $9.00, plus federal 
tax; total $10.80. 


In response to what seemed to be 
a considerable demand, the fraternity 
adopted a recognition emblem which is a 
reproduction of the official coat-of-arms 
of the fraternity. It measures % inch from 
tip to tip and it may be secured either as 
a lapel button with screw back or as a 

tie holder with clutch back. 

Like other pieces of Phi Delta Kappa jewelry, it 
is made of solid ten-karat yellow gold. The accom- 
panying illustration of the coat-of-arms is not re- 
duced to the size of the emblem. The price of the 
recognition emblem, either style, is $1.75 plus the 
federal tax of 20 per cent, a total of $2.10. 


WALL PLAQUES 


The fraternity has provided beautiful wall plaques 
for the offices or dens of those who desire to use 
them. The emblem is the Coat of Arms of Phi Delta 
Kappa which is a lead-base white-metal casting in 
Tiffany bronze finish. The name plate is in polished 
bronze, size 1% by 4 inches. The emblem is mounted 
on polished solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches. 

This is a beautiful wall piece suitable as a gift or 
as a recognition-of-service award. A great amount of 
care has gone into its preparation and we believe 
that members will like it. It may be purchased from 
the Homewood office at $10.00, shipping charges in- 
cluded. If engraving is desired, it will be at extra 
cost and we advise that such engraving be done by 
your local engraving firm. 


BOOK ENDS 


A new pair of book ends would be a splendid gift 
to grace the desk of any member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
These have been redesigned with a much wider and 
more substantial base. The coat-of-arms rises from 
the base to make a very attractive pattern. They are 
cast of white metal and finished in dark bronze. The 
pair weighs seven pounds without packing. The book 
ends may be secured from the Homewood office at 
$16.50 per pair, shipment prepaid. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


A membership certificate, 8% x 11 inches in size, 
engraved on parchment paper, and bearing the coat 
of arms, is available. This “shingle” is priced at $1.00 
and may be secured through the Homewood office. 
The “shingle” is suitable for framing for office or 


study. 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


A life membership in Phi Delta Kappa may be 
secured for $100.00. The payment of this fee insures 


continuous good standing in the fraternity and chap- 
ter for the life of the member. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





— 


@ A set of the four Shakespeare folios, regarded as 
the choicest “collector’s items” in the English lan- 
guage, has been given to Cornell University Library 
by William G. Mennen, a Cornell alumnus and 
president of the Mennen Company, Morristown, 
New Jersey. The folios remain the earliest source for 
20 of Shakespeare’s plays, including Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, The Tempest and The Taming of the Shrew. 
They also preserve authoritative versions of the re- 
maining 16 plays of Shakespeare, but not one line of 
his handwriting has survived. 


@ The University of Wisconsin’s scientist-president, 
Dr. E. B. Fred, warns that the progress of science 
requires that the fundamental scientist must also be 
a teacher. “The qualities of a good scientist can be 
transferred to the younger generation,” he said. “The 
existing knowledge can be transferred. But if knowl- 
edge is to continue to expand, new knowledge must 
come from new investigators. We must not forget 
that every laboratory is a potential training ground 
for young research workers, and the demand today 
for young scientists is tremendous. For basic re- 
search, I feel the centers should not become too 
large. Basic researchers are the scouts of science. 
Once they have turned in their reports, they are use- 
less until sent into new regions.” 


@ Research to determine the number of exceptional 
children in South Dakota and their special educa- 
tional needs, has been undertaken by the University 
of South Dakota in collaboration with the State De- 
partments of Health, Public Welfare and Public In- 
struction. An “exceptional child” is defined as a child 
who deviates from the normal person so as to re- 
quire special remedial or facilitative education. In 
1953, the state legislature enacted 16 bills relating to 
exceptional children. Other related activities and 
efforts in recent years indicate that South Dakotans 
are interested, but the number of such children is as 
yet unknown. 


6 Alfred O. C. Nier, internationally known physi- 
cist, University of Minnesota, became head of the 
University’s physics department September 16. The 
first scientist to isolate Uranium-235, Nier has played 
a prominent role in the development of fundamental 
knowledge about atomic energy. His specialty is 
basic research in the weighing of atoms. From his 
studies have come several techniques having practi- 
cal applications in geology, medicine and industry. 
His technique for determining the age of minerals 
is helping geologists in their search for strategic 
minerals, such as uranium. His isotope ratio instru- 
ment is basic equipment for medical scientists in 
their isotope tracer studies, and his vacuum leak 
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detector, developed for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Oak Ridge laboratory, has numerous uses in 


industry. 


® Handbook of Texas, mammoth encyclopedia of 
Texana, published by the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation in 1953, was cited by the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History at its annual 
meeting in Detroit, Michigan. The Handbook was 
designated “the serious history which has made the 
most important contribution to scholarly knowledge” 
of the South-Central region. 


® University of Minnesota medical students will no 
longer be required to complete a year’s internship 
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1953 MEETINGS 


Annual Mid-Winter Conference, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, NEA, Boston, Mass., 
December 27-30, 1953. 

Annual Convention, Speech Association of Amer- 
ica, NEA, New York City, December 28-30, 1953. 

Fourteenth Christmas Meeting, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, Los Angeles, 
December 28-30, 1953. 

National Business Teachers 
Louis, December 28-30, 1953. 

Phi Delta Kappa Biennial Council, Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, December, 28-31, 1953. 


Association, St. 


1954 MEETINGS 


National School Boards Association, 
City, February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N. J., February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-18, 1954. 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 15-18, 1953. 

National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, February 20-24, 1954. 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Chicago, March 2-5, 1954. 

National Conference on Higher Education, Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
March 4-6, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Los Angeles, March 7-12, 1954. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 

The National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching, 27th Annual Meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 29-31, 1954. 


Atlantic 
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for the doctor of medicine degree. The move is in 
keeping with a general trend to abolish the require- 
ment. Following the start of World War II, medical 
schools throughout the country dropped the practice. 
Only four still retain the “extra year.” 


A First for Oklahoma? 


® Oklahoma claims a first in establishing the Okla- 
homa Educational Television Authority, to super- 
vise a state-wide educational television system, with 
a 10-station TV chain nearly blanketing the state. 
The enabling legislation specifies that educational 
and cultural agencies may provide educational video 
services under the supervision of the Authority. No 
advertising or political electioneering will be permit- 
ted. Nonprofit charitable and educational organiza- 
tions may use the facilities, provided their programs 
are for the benefit of the public. The same restric- 
tions apply to programs sponsored by legally author- 
ized agencies of the state and federal government. 

The Authority has the power to issue bonds which 
will be serviced and retired from a $200,000.00 a 
year income, derived largely from oil properties 
owned by the state. Private funds will also be solic- 
ited to help finance the stations. The Authority con- 
sists of thirteen members, including among others 
the presidents of state-supported institutions, the 
superintendent of public instruction, and seven mem- 
bers appointed by the governor with the consent of 
the State Senate. An advisory committee of not more 
than 35 persons is to be appointed by the Authority, 
and will serve without conpensation. 


@ “The energy of the sun must be harnessed if civi- 
lization is to survive,” Dr. Harry E. Gunning, associ- 
ate professor of chemistry at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, declares. “Effective utilization of the 
sun’s energy is necessary because our modern civili- 
zation is inextricably geared to an ever-increasing 
rate of depletion of our existing energy sources.” 


® Since success in teaching is closely related—in the 
public mind, at least—with how well the teacher 
“understands” children, educators at the University 
of Illinois are trying to find out whether this under- 
standing can be measured. This problem in “social 
perception” is being studied in the University’s 
Bureau of Educational Research. The National In- 
stitute of Mental Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service has granted $12,900 for the project. 


® The University of Illinois Press has published 
Educational Wastelands, by Arthur E. Bestor, pro- 
fessor of history at the University. Subtitled “The 
Retreat From Learning in Our Public Schools,” Pro- 
fessor Bestor’s book deplores the concept of “life ad- 
justment” as a goal of public education. For the 
reform of public school teaching he recommends more 
emphasis on subject matter in teacher training. He 
also urges that college faculties “take the lead in re- 
establishing comprehensive, essay-type examinations 
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as the basic means of evaluating educational prepa. 
ration and of measuring educational achievement.” 


® Enrollment in the college of education of the Unj. 
versity of North Dakota this semester totals 230, 
more than double last year’s 103 students. Most of 
the increase stems from enrollment of freshmen and 
sophomores directly into the college of education 
rather than in the college of liberal arts. 


® An estimate by the Office of Education, based on 
returns from 70.5 per cent out of approximately 1900 
institutions indicates a total college and university 
enrollment for the fall of 1953 of approximately 
2,215,000. This constitutes an increase of 3.1 per 
cent over the enrollment figure of approximately 
2,148,000 for the fall of 1952. Since the rate of in- 
crease from 1951 to 1952 was 1.5 per cent, the pres. 
ent estimate would indicate that the rate of increase 
for total enrollment has been accelerated, although, 
in the number of new students enrolled, the rate of 
increase declined. 


® A Checklist of Safety and Safety Education in 
Your School is available from the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies are 
50 cents, with substantial discounts offered on quan- 
tity orders. 


® Michigan’s first educational television station is 
nearing completion, with programming to begin by 
January, 1954 on WKAR-TV UHF Channel 60. Ac- 
cording to advance estimates, reception will be pos- 
sible within a 65-mile radius of East Lansing, cov- 
ering 13,000 square miles. 


® The Topeka, Kansas, board of education has 
adopted a resolution pledging to end segregation in 
the elementary schools, with integration expected to 
go into effect next year. There are no racial bars in 
Topeka’s junior high and high schools. 


© Wilson M. Compton, former president of Wash- 
ington State College, is now president and chief 
executive officer of the newly organized Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, which has opened offices 
in New York City. The Council seeks to promote a 
better understanding of the substantial contribution 
which higher education has made to the success of 
American industry and the development of this 
country. It will not distribute funds to educational 
institutions or solicit contributions for such purposes 
but will advise and cooperate with prospective con- 
tributors and educational institutions. 


© Twenty-one international students are enrolled in 
Wayne University’s College of Nursing to learn more 
about nursing as practiced and taught in the United 
States. Sixteen countries are represented in the 
group. The students, all graduate nurses from their 
respective countries, have been accepted for special- 
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ized professional programs of study at Wayne this 
year. The majority of the nurses are attending under 
grants provided by governmental and philanthropic 
agencies of the United States and their native lands. 


@ A decision by the United States Supreme Court 
banning segregation in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools would “be blatantly unconstitutional, 
wholly unrealistic and the most foolhardy sociological 
calamity in our nation’s history,” said Georgia Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge, in his keynote address to 
the Southern Governors’ Conference, in November. 


@ December 15, 1953, is the cut-off date for appli- 
eations filed with Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for funds to help 
meet operating expenses of local educational agencies 
in federally-affected areas. Applications for building 
help were cut off November 24. 


® The Marshall Scholarship scheme announced last 
May, whereby twelve U. S. students will receive 
grants to study at British Universities each year— 
Britain’s “thank you” for the Marshall Plan Aid—is 
now in working order. It is hoped the first dozen 
American scholars will take their places at the start 
of the academic year 1954-55. 


6 One third of all city elementary school children 
are in classes which enroll 36 or more pupils. One 
child in every 11 is in a class which has 41 or more 
pupils. It is almost impossible for youngsters to get 
any appreciable amount of individual attention in 
classes containing more than 40, according to Wm. 
G. Carr, executive secretary, NEA. 


@ Voters in 220 Ohio school districts will decide 
the fate of school bond issues totaling $141,900,864 
this year, more than double last year’s figure of $69,- 
542,352. 


@ The American Dental Association blames sugar as 
a major cause of tooth decay. The Association’s 
House of Delegates, at the 94th annual session, 
unanimously recommended that the sale of sweet- 
ened drinks and candy be banned in schools. 


® More than 130 experts including lawyers, law pro- 
fessors, historians, political scientists, sociologists, 
economists and anthropologists have been working 
on a voluntary basis throughout the summer and fall 
in helping NAACP lawyers prepare for the segre- 
gation reargument. Many of these men and women, 
of both races, are from the faculties of such universi- 
ties as Columbia, Fisk, Harvard, Chicago, Howard, 
Johns Hopkins, Lincoln, Wisconsin and Yale. The 
lawyers working on the cases include men and 
women from 34 states. 


® Frederick W. Schacht, National Treasurer, Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1912-13, and National President, 1915- 
1920, died at his home in Grand Haven, Michigan, 
September 9. 
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® Eleven western states, plus Hawaii and Alaska, 
are planning to pool their higher educational facili- 
ties to provide professional training in dentistry, 
medicine, public health, and veterinary medicine. 
The newly created commission is composed of Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, plus Hawaii and Alaska. 


® Under a $35,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Education, Dart- 
mouth College will participate in a pilot internship 
program designed to raise the standard of teaching 
in the undergraduate college and to attract top-flight 
individuals to the field of higher education. 


® The Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
announced the granting of 252 one-year fellowships 
amounting to more than $1,400,000 to college fac- 
ulty members in the U. S., Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
to enable the recipients to become better qualified 
to teach in their fields which include the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the natural sciences. 


® Says Daniel D. Mich, editorial director of Mc- 
Call's Magazine, “in your field and mine, the most 
important task right now is to re-create an atmos- 
phere in which the right people are fired for the 
right reasons—an atmosphere in which criticism can 
be made and considered and acted on without hys- 
terical compulsions.” 


® A radically new “electronic brain” test-scoring 
machine, designed to outperform human effort or 
that of any existing scoring device, is now being in- 
stalled at the State University of Iowa. The machine 
will be operated by Measurement Research Center, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation organized to manage 
the equipment and to make it available to educa- 
tional research generally. The machine was invented 
by E. F. Lindquist, professor of education and direc- 
tor of the Iowa Testing Program on the University 
of Iowa campus. 


© University of Texas engineers have developed an 
evaporative cooler which lowers temperatures with 
dry air. Most evaporative machines now in use cool 
air by drawing it through a water-soaked mat with 
a fan or “squirrel-cage” blower, greatly increasing 
the humidity, and producing a clammy or sticky 
atmosphere. University researchers expect the new 
apparatus to become an important factor in cooling 
large auditoriums, cafeterias, and other structures 
where dryness, maximum ventilation, as well as cool- 
ness, is desired. 


® The National Science Foundation has announced 
123 awards totaling about $1,332,000 for research 
in the biological and the physical sciences, and to 
support studies and conferences on science, scientific 
information exchange, compilation of scientific per- 
sonnel information, and travel of American scientists 
to international scientific meetings. 
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® “Educational institutions must achieve more inti- 
mate contact with the communities in which they 
are situated,” says Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. “In this 
day, the fruits of the tremendous intellectual capac- 
ity present in our universities should no longer be 
limited to the classroom. They should be made avail- 
able to society, because society's need for them is 


very great.” 


® A kit of 20 booklets useful to family living teach- 
ers, marriage education instructors, and guidance 
counselors has been assembled by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York. Price $3.50. 


® Columbia University has 24,870 students enrolled 
for the 1953-54 Winter Session, representing a de- 
crease of slightly less than one per cent from the 
previous year’s figures, compared to a drop of seven 
per cent in 1952. 


@ The newly-organized Fund for the Republic, a 
Ford Foundation financed agency, has announced 
that it will concentrate attention on five main areas 
of civil liberties: Restrictions and assaults upon aca- 
demic freedom; due process and equal protection of 
the laws; the protection and rights of minorities; 
censorship, boycotting, and black-listing activities by 
private groups; and principles of guilt by association 
and its application in the United States today. 

While it is supported by Ford funds, the founda- 
tion was organized as a separate group, it is ex- 
plained, because “many controversial problems in 
this area can best be acted on by an organization 
that has complete independence.” 

The secretary of the Fund is Clifford P. Case, 
former Republican congressman from New Jersey. 


® Butler University will confer the Specialist in Edu- 
cation degree upon graduate students successfully 
completing the second year of graduate work in these 
specialized areas in education: curriculum and the 
improvement of instruction; educational administra- 
tion; and educational psychology, guidance, and spe- 
cial education. 


© Only 63 of an original 316 were still school super- 
intendents in South Dakota at the end of a 13-year 
period ending this year. In a recent study, ques- 
tionnaires were returned by 206 of the 230 whose 
addresses were available. Besides the 63, an addi- 
tional 22 were superintendents in other states, ten 
of them in Minnesota. Another 57 were in educa- 
tional work, but not as superintendents. The average 
tenure of the 63 who continued as superintendents 
for the 13 years was 4.8 years, with some holding 
as many as 6 jobs. Most of the answers tied housing 
to tenure. Insecurity makes it unwise for a superin- 
tendent to buy or to build a house; he must be con- 
tent with whatever happens to be available, which 
all too often is not comparable to housing occupied 
by members of other professions. Transfers to other 
states were made because of larger schools and more 
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attractive salaries than in South Dakota. Less than 
26 per cent of the schools in the state have enroll. 


ments exceeding 250 students. 


Starting Salaries in Engineering 


® Average starting salaries for June engineering 
graduates of Illinois Institute of Technology reached 
an all-time high of $362 a month, $20 above the 
February class average of $342. More than 400 com- 
panies sent representatives to the Illinois Tech cam- 
pus to interview the graduating class. Two hundred 
other firms sent letters seeking prospective employes, 
The average student had seven interviews; in many 
cases he had his choice of that many jobs. Salaries 
of engineering graduates have risen steadily through 
the years. While this year’s graduates averaged $362 
monthly, a year ago the figure was $335. Five years 
ago it was $265; 10 years ago, $169; and 15 years 
ago, only $100. 

However, salary is not the most important factor 
in the choice of jobs. Most June graduates listed 
“type of work” as the principal reason they accepted 
the jobs they did. “Previous employment with com- 
pany” was a close second choice, and “salary” ran 
third. June graduates with masters’ degrees com- 
manded even higher salaries than bachelors’. Me- 
chanical engineering masters averaged $490 a month, 
while masters in electrical engineering started at 
$437, and chemical engineering at $415. 


® A new aid to research and education in the pro- 
fession of law, a 1,372-page volume which has re- 
quired five years to prepare, was published in early 
October by New York University’s School of Law. 
Described as the first book of its kind to appear in 
the United States, the Catalogue of the Law Collec- 
tion at New York University is intended as an au- 
thoritative guide to the materials of law and related 
subjects in the social and political sciences. 


© The National Teacher Examinations, prepared 
and administered annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given in 200 testing centers through- 
out the United States on Saturday, February 13, 
1954. Application forms and a Bulletin of Informa- 
tion describing registration procedure and containing 
sample test questions may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly from the 
National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Com- 
pleted applications, accompanied by proper ex- 
amination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office 
during November and December, and in January s0 
long as they are received before January 15, 1954. 


© The “Educators Opinion Survey,” published by 
Science Research Associates, has been given to 4,000 
teachers and school administrators in Hawaii, to 
16,000 teachers in the Los Angeles school system, 
and to a smaller group in Champaign, Illinois. School 
executives in 25 additional systems are arranging to 
use this new evaluation aid. Administration of the 
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Inventory to more than 50,000 educators is expected 
by the end of the 1952-53 school year. The Inventory 
js not a test. It is a means by which each individual 
within the professional circle of a school system may 
express his attitudes and opinions. 

Recently, one hundred and sixty public school ad- 
ministrators filled out the Educators Opinion Inven- 
tory, with the following results: more than 90 per 
cent find their positions richly rewarding; indicate 
a high degree of personal identification with the edu- 
cational programs they administer. Eighty-one per 
cent say there is need for curriculum revision; em- 
phasize a tremendous need for consideration of indi- 
vidual differences; less stratification of subject mat- 
ter. Fifty-five per cent say there is need for accept- 
ance of new methods on the part of the community; 
greater willingness among teachers to adopt new 
techniques. Sixty-five per cent say there is a need 
for bringing the parents closer to the school, of 
securing their concern about and participation in 
school activities. Eighty-nine per cent want more 
space and more modern and attractive facilities to 
implement pupil needs and further a sense of school 
identity. Forty per cent feel there is a lack of respon- 
sibility on the part of students. At least half feel that 
less academic emphasis in relationships with students 
is needed. Thirty-three per cent think there is a 
need for more individualized instruction and better 
techniques for motivating students. Sixty-eight per 
cent think that better training of available elemen- 
tary teachers is needed to supply adequate individual 
pupil attention and guidance. 


® An American Studies Center is to be established 
in Kyoto, Japan, by the University of Illinois and 
two Japanese universities with funds provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Taking part in the proj- 
ect are Kyoto University, a national university, and 
Doshisha University, a private school in the same 
city. The Center will have three objects: promote 
study of American subject matter by Japanese under- 
graduates; develop interest in American studies by 
other Japanese universities, particularly in western 
Japan; and promote research in American studies by 
Japanese scholars. The Center will begin activities 
in February, 1954. 


® Research in the logical and methodological foun- 
dations of psychology will be the principal activity 
in the newly established Minnesota Center for Phi- 
losophy of Science. The center is supported by a grant 
from the Louis W. and Maud Hill Foundation of 
St. Paul, and is administratively a department of the 
University of Minnesota. Areas of research contem- 
plated for future study at the center include: foun- 
dations of probability, induction and statistical meth- 
ods; conceptual problems of physics, biology and the 
social sciences. 


® The Education Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce has recommended to the Board of Di- 
rectors that the principle of the bill H. R. 5691 (by 
Congressman Barden, D., N. Car.) —which would 
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establish the U. S. Office of Education as the infor- 
mation center about school programs of all federal 
agencies—be approved. The Board accepted this 
recommendation. 


® Scientists met November 9-12 at the University 
of Texas to explore possibilities of destroying a 
tornado with guided missiles. A report on that sub- 
ject from the Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick 
Air Force Base, Florida, was delivered before a na- 
tional conference of weathermen and experts on 
radio-TV broadcasting and radar. 


© Dr. George D. Stoddard, former president of the 
University of Illinois, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Directing Committee of New York Univer- 
sity’s Self Study, now being conducted under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

After February 15, 1954, Dr. Stoddard will give 
full time to the Study for a seven-month period. He 
is presently an educational consultant with Ency- 
clopaedia Brittauica Films. Two additional members 
of the Committee are to be appointed. 


® Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, formerly of the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, is the new 
president of the University of Oregon. He replaces 
Dr. H. K. Newburn, who gave up the presidency 
September 16 to head the Educational Television 
and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


® The Texas State Historical Association, with head- 
quarters at the University of Texas, will offer a spe- 
cial $50 prize for the best article dealing with public 
education in Texas, as part of the 1954 Junior His- 
torian Writing Contest. The contest is a part of the 
1954 celebration of the centennial of public educa- 
tion in Texas. 


® An alltime record enrollment of more than 3,800,- 
000 students in Catholic schools throughout the na- 
tion this school year is anticipated, on the basis of 
estimates released by the Office of Education. That 
figure would mean an increase in Catholic school 
enrollment of almost 500,000 students in two years. 
A breakdown on the predicted record registration 
indicates that there will be 3,075,300 students in 
Catholic elementary schools and 736,200 in second- 
ary schools. 


© The University of Notre Dame soon will invite 
corporations from coast to coast to underwrite the 
addition of forty-five distinguished professors to its 
faculty. 


# Courtney C. Brown, assistant to the chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil Company (N. J.), has 
been appointed dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Columbia University. Dr. Brown, who has 
been for many years associated with important busi- 
ness and educational projects, will assume his duties 
at Columbia February 1, succeeding Philip Young, 
who resigned to become chairman of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, to which post he was appointed 
by President Eisenhower. 
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Research Commission, Take a Bow 


I liked the October Kappan. The résumé at the head 
of each article particularly appealed to me.—Douglas 
Grafflin (Rho 517). 


Personal congratulations for the fine October issue. It 
is one of the best, if aot the most informative and chal- 
lenging issue, of Pat DeLta Kappan that I have read. 
The October issue is a real contribution to the field of 


eee 


education. — Robert E. Sweitzer (Zeta 1555). 


The current (October) issue will become a well-worn 
reference issue. . . . I like especially the broad perspec- 
tive in which the whole idea of research has been de- 
veloped, and hope forthcoming issues will approach this 
standard. Naturally we are pleased that two Minnesota 
writers were included.—Wm. J. Micheels (Eta 777). 


Please let me tell you how interesting I found this (Oc- 
tober) issue. I send my best wishes for your happiness 
and achievement in your role as editor.— Herold C. Hunt 


(Omega 56). 


Congratulations on the excellent October issue of Pa 
Detta Kappan, “Educational Research.” Although I 
liked the new dress, too, I was more impressed by the 
body. I have enjoyed the articles very much and know 
that this particular issue will receive considerable hand- 
ling.—J. T. Hunt (Beta Theta 396). 


I have just finished reading the latest (October) issue 
of Pat DeL_ta Kappan, and found it extremely interest- 
ing. Let me compliment you on a very excellent job.— 
Robert F. Menke (Alpha Zeta 535). 


A “Pert” Face-Lifting Job 

Congratulations on the face-lifting job you have done 
on Put DeLta Kappan. It is real pert and a real profes- 
sional offering. Same goes for the material within the 
covers. I have heard many favorable comments about the 
recent (October) issue and I know that the men in the 
field are well pleased.—John C. Whinnery (Alpha Epsi- 
lon 1118). 


We Throw Modesty to the Winds! 


Just a note to tell you I appreciate the new format and 
the improvement in the contents and presentation of 
Pur Detta Kappan. Congratulations!—R. W. Fairchild 
(Upsilon 248). 


I hasten to write you concerning the new format of 
Put DeLta Kappan. This change was long overdue. It 
is much more readable; it looks like a real magazine; the 
illustrations are needed to accompany many articles. Con- 
gratulations!—N. E. Fitzgerald (Mu 60). 


I like the new “dress” of our magazine, and, as usual, 
the articles are superb. You are doing an excellent job 
of selecting and grouping articles for maximum effect.— 
John A. Scott (Gamma Alpha 43). 


Congratulations on Caledonia and the whole new for- 
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mat. Much better, really. Kind words, too, for your re. 
search issue. Not through with all of it as yet, but I am 
sure this will prove an excellent issue.—Kenneth Wine. 


trout (Sigma 1208). 


Typographically speaking, I like your new look very 
much.— Robert Marsh (Iota 757). 


The current (October) issue of Pat DELTA Kappan is 
a delight to read. Congratulations on the improved for. 
mat. It certainly does things, wonderful things.—Philip 
Lewis (Beta 2723). 


Likes “Contents” on Front Cover 


Pur Detta Kappan needed some face-lifting. The 
new Caledonia type is easier on the eyes and more attrac- 
tive. Articles are set-up more interestingly, including 
titles and previews. However, I would prefer to see 
Table of Contents on the cover. Titles on cover often 
tempted one to pick up the magazine and start reading; 
although the new cover is attractive, we may miss. , , 
readers who browse in such manner. All in all, I feel 
the total job represents some real improvement. — Richard 
E. Gross (Delta 1618). 


Bend Low, Brother Leighbody 


Much has been written about teaching as a profes- 
sion. . . . G. B. Leighbody has done one of the best 
jobs in defining professional behavior. . . . Professional 
behavior cannot be put on as one puts on a hat ora 
coat, nor can it be taken as one takes a pill. Non-profes- 
sional behavior cannot be washed off as one washes of 
dirt from his hands. Rather, professional behavior is a 
result of a mature social situation. Too frequently writers 
and lecturers have assumed that all teachers need to do 
is to “make up their minds” to be professional in their 
behavior. The problem is far more complex.—Emil 
Heintz (Alpha Mu 1026). 


Misses “Educational Books” List 

Each April from 1948 to 1952, inclusive, the Pm 
Detta Kappan has given us a list of Educational Books 
for the preceding year: a great help in keeping abreast 
with educational writings. No such list in 1953. Have I 
missed some notice as to this list? I sincerely hope it is 
not to be discontinued.—J. L. Meriam (Alpha Chi 53). 


Wants 15 Copies 

I think it (June issue) will make a very fine contribution 
to our professional literature. Would it still be possible for 
me to obtain 15 copies for the national officers of the 
National School Public Relations Association?—Roy XK. 
Wilson (Pi 818). 


Socialism Is the Issue 

Walton Manning’s article is particularly interesting, 
but I do feel that he has set up some dichotomies which 
will not hold water. . . . I think he is quite right in 
saying that socialism, not communism, is the issue that 
we are going to face. I cannot go along with the idea 
that there is “a great unwillingness to replace faith in 
Christianity with faith in man.” Here again is an at- 
tempt to set up two opposing categories where none 
exist.—Robert A. Skaife, Field Secretary, NEA Defense 
Commission. 


Impressed With June Issue 


You did an excellent job with my article. In fact, I am 
impressed with the whole series of articles in this issue. 
—Virgil M. Rogers (Beta 1648). 











A Credo for These Times 





By NORMAN R. DIXON* 


I believe in the democratic way of life 
with all its faults and failures; not so 
much for its limited achievements today 
but for its prophecy, its promise of a 
more glorious tomorrow. 

I believe in the democracy embodied 
in musty parchments such as The Magna 
Charta, the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the American Constitu- 
tion; as it is protected in the rights of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Catholic 
Church, in the humble store-front church 
and the massive cathedral; as it is pre- 
served in free elections, in revolution by 
peaceful means and in the right to agree 
to disagree. 

I believe in the democratic way of life 
to the extent that I willingly entrust my 
life and my posterity to its keeping. 

I believe that reason and reasonable- 
ness are stronger than the sinister “isms” 
which threaten the democratic way of 
life. I believe in both liberals and con- 
servatives. I believe in freedom of speech 
—and all the other freedoms—for com- 
munists and non-communists alike, pro- 
vided only that change must come 
through persuasion, not force. Freedom, 
if construed to mean freedom only for 
those who agree with us, is a precarious 
freedom indeed—if not an entirely sus- 
pect one! 


* Norman R. Dixon (Iota 834) is a Teaching Fel- 
el Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


I believe in an economic democracy 
which parallels political democracy. 

I believe in education. I believe in the 
common school, in radical and conserva- 
tive colleges and universities. I believe in 
boys and girls, in the young men and 
young women who populate our schools 
and colleges. I believe in the teachers 
who instruct them. I believe that these 
teachers and these students will carry 
the torch of freedom, good will, peace, 
and true economic, social, and political 
democracy to unparalleled heights! I be- 
lieve they will liquidate the evils which 
curse a nation that could become a 
Promised Land. 

I believe that our educational institu- 
tions are the bulwarks of freedom, the 
very citadels of democracy, from the one 
room school in Mississippi to the Ca- 
thedral of Learning in Pittsburgh. 

I believe in the past with its limita- 
tions, in the future with its possibilities, 
in the present with its opportunities. I 
believe that our greatest potential re- 
source is creative intelligence equated 
with moral and spiritual values. 

These are my convictions! 

Our progenitors laid the foundation. It 
is ours to build the structure in these 
troubled times. Education is our tool; 
education is also the process, the process 
whereby America may become the great 
land that it should, and the mighty force 
that it ought to become. 





A Skipper Leaves the Bridge 





A college president is uniquely respon- 
sible for the progress or decline of his col- 
lege. Yet many of the advances are due 
mainly to the climate he creates; he may 
even be unaware for a time of a specific 
ferment of growth. But a good president 
understands education and he understands 
people. He sees what they are trying to do 
and if it is at all good he encourages them. 
He respects them as persons and allows 
them the dignity of carrying on their work 
in their own way. 

Many times I have heard President Tirey 
praised for activities of the college. His 
answer has always been a variation of the 
same theme. “My associates deserve the 
credit.” Never in all the many years I have 
worked close to him have I known him to 
subtract one iota of credit due a member 
of the faculty for something that was done. 
He has never felt it necessary to pile up 
glory for himself at the price of obscurity 
for his associates. On the contrary, we of 
the faculty cannot count the times when at 
public affairs he has gone out of his way to 
praise our achievements individually and 
collectively, without any reference to his 
role of supporter and encourager. 

Glowing generalities will whirl around 
his ears these last days of his presidency. 
More than once he will be embarrassed 
because he is essentially a modest man. He 
has never believed himself better than his 
lowliest employee nor wiser than his new- 
est and shyest teacher. When he stands in 
front of his faculty he feels no need to say 
“I know” or “I planned,” or “I did this.” 
There is no envy in him, only a quiet and 
abiding love of people and faith in their 
will to do good. He is with them and of 
them. He says, therefore, “We know,” or 


“We planned,” or “We did this,” and he 
means the team, the family of scholars, the 
company of teachers. 

We remember well a first faculty meeting 
of the year during World War II when in- 
stead of urging us to greater efforts to fit 
the ever recurring crises, he counseled us 
to slow down, to watch our health. In his 
gentle humanism he knew the strains were 
great and he sensed what we needed most. 
Concern for our welfare and our dignity as 
individuals has always marked his words 
and acts among us. Though he may have 
wished many of us to bestir ourselves to 
earn advanced degrees or to write books or 
to get elected to offices for the glory of the 
college, he has never driven us, never pro- 
duced a climate of anxiety among us. Like 
the wise teacher he has chosen rather to 
reward us for doing than to punish us for 
not doing. He knows under what condi- 
tions teachers feel most secure and relaxed, 
and he has always tried to create such ideal 
conditions. 

On such a foundation can be built a col- 
lege fit to hold against any darkness. Under 
such a philosophy teachers can add stature 
year by year and so live and teach as to 
make the lives of their students at once 
more pleasant and more purposeful. 

Among the faculty we converse with one 
another about these twenty years and the 
skipper who is about to leave the bridge 
for a quieter life. We talk about it all and 
we are grateful for having had the chance 
these crowded years of walking and work- 
ing with a tall companion, comrade-wise. 

—J. E. Griwnewu! 
in The Teachers College Journal. 
2 Written upon the retirement of Ralph N. Tirey 


as president, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, after 20 years service as chief executive. 








